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PUNT-SAILING. 


T is difficult at the moment to say 
with any certainty who invented the 
punt, but the gentleman responsible 
for the original craft would hardly strike one as 
having been a particularly inventive genius, and 
was, probably, the immediate successor of the 
designer of the pre-historic coracle, beloved of 
the ancient Briton. However, as the costume 
of the earliest frequenter of the Thames has 
gradually developed from an artistically-laid-on 
coating of wood to the brilliant garb of to-day, 
so the punt has developed from an oblong, ugly, 
lumbering, shapeless craft, with no pretensions to 
‘‘Jines,” to the elegantly-designed and carefully- 
built punt of the present year of grace. 

For some time the punt was far excelience 
the ferryman’s boat, and would scarcely have 
become really popular with the energetic section 
of river men if fashion had not set its seal upon 
the banks of the Thames. Then the summer 
loiterers on the river began to see possibilities 
in the punt, as a useful craft for gently poling 
around at regattas, while beauty, backed by 
comfortable cushions, discovered in it the most 
convenient vehicle for artistically posing in the 
‘‘ latest thing” in boating dresses. 








Then came punt-racing—‘ shoving,” not 
sn ili ; a ee Lj a **machine ” ae es 
sailing—and the development of a * , Photo. by F. G. Calleott. GETTING READY. Copyright. 
designed purely and simply for racing, and so : 
there resulted a properly - governed sport, ‘ ; ee a ee ee 
presided over by the Thames Punting Club. Of that important but the real sailinz punt is quite a product of the last few years, 
Sagara : E ease ae , P . ret be considere ave atti s highes ; 
institution we do not propose at present to treat, but of the ind « innot yet be considered to have ittained its highest pitc h of 
much more modern one devoted to punt-sailing. perfection, not from any fault of the builders of the best craft of 
Many punting men had indulged in a little casual sailing, to-day, but simply because properly - organised punt - sailing 


matches are only about three seasons old. It is 
only competition that brings out the best points 
of river craft, and there will be improven.ents, 
although it must be acknowledged to a limited 
degree, as the Thames Punt-Sailing Club, who 
now control the sport, have laid down a definite 
rule as to what constitutes a sailing punt, to 
prevent the inclusion of ‘ punts”? which do not 
come within the proper category. The rule 
runs :— 

“A punt is a flat-bottomed craft without 
stem, keel, or stern post; no wash-boards, side 
decks, or waterways will be allowed, or any 
other addition above the gunwale. Two lee- 
boards only will be allowed, one on each 
side.” 

The T.P.S.C. was started at Hampton 
Wick in 1895, and its progress so far has been 
rapid and satisfactory, both in regard to the 
sport provided and to the improvement in 
craft, and its object—to promote punt-sailing 
on the River Thames and elsewhere’’—is being 
well carried out, so far as the Thames is con- 





Hudsan 3 Kearns. : —_ viene oe cerned. ‘The club’s races are held in either the 
Kingston or Teddington Reachesof the Thames, 
Photo. by F. G. Caltott. A TACK ACROSS THE RIVER. Conyright. and they are sailed under the rules of the 


Sailing Boat Association. 

The first instance of the force of example 
as regards punt-sailing was shown last year in 
the format’on of the Henley and Shiplake Sail- 
ing Association for punt and small boat racing. 
Some of the T.P.S.C. punts sailed in an 
invitation race there, and the success they met 
with showed that improvement in the ordinary 
run of such craft had already taken place. The 
iirst few of the club’s events were chiefly 
confined to the purely pleasure punt class, but 
gradually the ambition to excel led to the 
building of craft with racing as their main 
object. Consequently several of the best punts 
now sailing have a good turn of speed, and, 
capably handled, provide fully as much sport as 
the ordinary sailing boat, while they are of 
more practical use when their racing flags are 
not flying. 

The sport is very evidently gaining in 
popularity, and no doubt several clubs or 
branches of the T.P.S.C. will be started in 
various districts on the Thames during the next 
few years. If these all work together under 
one code of rules, the future success of punt- 
Photo, by F. G. Calleott. FIRST ROUND THE TOP BUOY. Copyright. sailing is assured, and a fillip will be given 
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to an interesting branch of boat building, such as was given to 
the building of skiffs by the increased interest taken in sculling 
races in ordinary river craft. 

The Thames Punt-Sailing Club opened their season some 
few weeks since with a race which was won by Mr. W. E. 
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Carmont’s Leah, and this punt was also successful in the match 
in Teddington Reach, which is illustrated herewith, as time 
allowance gave her a narrow victory over the first boat in, which 
was Mr. E. Crémieu-Javal’s Dimple, while Mr. J. B. P. Long’s 
Kathleen was third. 
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COUNTRY NOTES. 


HE weather still continues uncertain and treacherous, the 
promise of amendment held out by the first few days of 
May has not been fulfilled, and although there has been 
some amount of the warm and genial sunshine to be expected at 
this season, we have yet had more than our share of that cold 
wind which, as in Shakespeare’s time, ‘ Awakes the sleeping 
rheum,” and makes things uncomfortable for everyone. The 
horse chestnut blossoms show as plainly as anything could do 
the strength and frequency of these frigid blasts, as in exposed 
places they are shrivelled and blighted as if a flame had passed 
over them. 





Many of the aphorisms of our forefathers which have been 
crystallised into the folk-lore of this country will hardly bear 
examination by the light of modern scientific enquiry and 
observation. For instance, the prosaic but indisputable statisiics 
of the Registrar-General contradict the truth of the old saying 
that “A green Yule-tide makes a fat kirkyard,” the exact 
contrary being the case. Often, again, everything is sacrificed 
to the exigencies of rhyme (metre is usually disregarded entirely) ; 
as an example :— 

‘* Tf the ash before the oak, 
Then of rain you'll have a soak ; 
If the oak before the ash, 
Then of rain you’ll have a splash.” 


Meaning, of course, that if the ash comes into leaf before the 
oak a wet summer may be expected, and vice-versd. I may be 
regarded as a sceptic, but I cling to the idea that in the spring- 
time vegetation is more likely to be affected by the weather of 
the previous summer than by that of the succeeding one. It is 
possibly irreverent thus to flout the wisdom of our forefathers, 
but few will deny that it is a common-sense view of the matter. 





‘¢ Poetical license means this: Should he want it, he 
Does just what he pleases with both grammar and quantity.” 

Thus it is (with the addition of accuracy) in the verse quoted above. 
This year the oak is first in leaf, but June isto be a wet month for all 
that, so the weather prophet says. No effort of the oak tree to 
win the race, admirable and successful though the effort has been, 
will save the countless thousands who will assist in the — 
celebrations from the discomfort and disappointment of spoilt 
finery and wet jackets. ‘ Fine generally, with rain in places,” 
the hedging forecast so often issued from the Meteorological 
Office, is essentially a safe one, because if the weather proves to 
be fine, well and good, if it be wet, you are in one of the 
“places,” but, in this instance, wet weather promises to be 
universal and persistent all over the country throughout the 
month of June, and that much- maligned official, the clerk of the 
weather, means to show his “ disloyalty” by throwing overboard 
the tradition of ‘*Queen’s weather,” which has so strong and 
well-grounded a hold on the imagination of the English people. 





‘‘ There are many places in which winter is less unpleasant,”’ 
writes a recent visitor and some time resident, ‘“‘ than the heart 
of the County of Herts, in between the great estates of Lord 
Cowper at Panshanger and of the Prime Minister at Hatfield, 
for the greater part of the land lies very high, the cold is severe, 
and the hunting is hampered by the abundance of woodland. 
But when once spring has waved her magic wand over this land 
of cold clay and gravel and chalk the change is instantaneous 
and delightful. The place is a very paradise of birds, and the 
Hertfordshire lanes have a particular charm.which is all their 
own. Very wide and grass covered;:so that they are used as 
common pastures by the humble folk-of . ‘the greens,’ they are 
probably relics of the old cattle-tracks which the drovers pursued 
in old time on the way from the North to Barnet Fair. Similar 
tracks leading from the far West may be traced upon. the 
Breconshire mountains; but theirs is a wild beauty and savage, 
whereas our lanes in Herts are placid and luxuriant. Huge, 
unkempt bushes, making a hedge twelve feet through at the 
base, fringe them on either side. They are now in full foliage, 
so is the briar rose that flings -its tresses at will amongst them, 
and the boasge Sag J and the honeysuckle are fast unfolding 
their leaves. The Traveller’s Joy, indeed, grows in Panshanger 
Park more freely than in any place I know, climbing the trunks 
of tall trees and then flinging down great tangled and twisted 
ropes of vegetation, which remind one of the famous lianes of 
tropical forests. The forest trees are among the finest in 
England. 
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“ The air is full of the voices of birds all day long. Thrush 
and blackbird, robin and nightingale, dunnock and all the rest of 
the tribe join in rich and full-throated melody, so that in the 
confusion of tuneful tongues it is difficult to distinguish the note 
of each species. But one can pick out the lark singing at heaven’s 
gate, the moan of the cushat, the welcome note of the frequent 
cuckoo, the sibilant whistle of the titmice; and there isa pleasure, 
of anticipation rather than of musical appreciation, in the call of 
the abundant cock pheasants. When darkness falls the nightin- 
gales, and their name is legion, flood the world with song which, 
lor a week or so, is an unending delight. But in time the 
nightingales begin to pall, for the simple reason that they interfere 
with tired Nature’s best restorer. If the finest soprano in the 
world serenaded one all night and every night, one would order 
her to go away with as little ceremony as is usually shown to an 
organ-grinder. 





“Such are the delights of Hertfordshire which are open to 
all; and he must be dull of intelligence who cannot find much to 
interest him in the ways and the tongue of the rural population. 
They have not a large vocabulary, but it is quaint and fragrant 
of days gone by. ‘ Rough music’ is a prescription they some- 
times administer to a troublesome neighbour; they take their 
‘ Beevers’ regularly in the morning; they ask for largesse after 
harvest; and they are great at similes, which are never varied, 
such as ‘slik (sleek) as a mole,’ ‘soft as silk,’ ‘sets like 
cement,’ ‘eats like sparrow grass,’ and so on. They boast that 
their roses are perfect; and well they may, for the Maréchal 
Niel has been described as the Hertfordshire weed, and many of 
the best growers of roses have made the county their head- 
quarters. Nay, more, I know of a Hertfordshire gardener who, 
having been transplanted to storm-swept Anglesey, refused after 
a while so much as to attempt the cultivation of roses under 
conditions so much more unfavourable than those in which he 
and his beloved roses had been reared. Add some of the finest 
dry fly fishing, and some of the largest trout to be found in the 
world, and note that the shooting is excellent. It follows that 
man or woman may spend a great part of the year in Hertford- 
shire with mighty enjoyment.” 





Like everything else, breeding race-horses is very much a 
matter of fashion, and for the last ten years or so the rage has 
been all for Galopin blood. That Galopin himself was a 
wonderful race-horse there is no disputing, and whether he owed 
his excellence to his inbreeding to Blacklock, or to his 
combination of Flying Dutchman and Blacklock, there is no 
doubt that he has founded a new family in the stud-book. It is 
interesting therefore to remember how narrowly he escaped 
obscurity, for it is more than probable that had not his dam been 
sold, when she was carrying him, to Mr. Taylor Sharpe, he 
would have been half starved at Diss, and in that case might 
never have won a race, or sired a winner. 





It is likely that much of St. Simon’s excellence came from 
his dam St. Angela, who was by the stoutly-bred King Tom, 
out of Adeliae, by Tom, whilst, even so, he requires a lot of stout 
sober blood in his mares to counteract his own nervous 
excitability. His two famous fillies Memoir and La Fleche 
were out of the Musket mare Quiver, and the Duke of Portland 
has doubtless acted wisely in importing the Musket horse 
Carbine from Australia to mate with his Galopin horse’s 
daughters. - St. Frusquin’s-dam, Isabel, was by Plebeian— 
Parma by Parmesan, her dam Archeress, by Longbow, and it 
was probably to her that Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s honest 
colt owed his unflinching gameness and stamina. Persimmon’s 
courage and stoutness, too, is mainly due, no doubt, to the blood 
he inherits from his dam, Perdita II., who is by Hampton— 
Hermione, by Young Melbourne, her dam La Belle Helene, by 
St. Albans. The famous Welbeck sire has done great things, it 
is true, but he has never yet rivalled the ‘“‘ Hooton Emperor’s” 
achievements as a sire, and many of the best judges have all along 
maintained that the great house of Stockwell will not only 
reassert itself, but also that it is destined in the end to outlive 
the brilliant tribe of Galopin. 





Thus early in the season the Two Thousand and the One 
Thousand Guineas have gone to descendants of Stockwell, 
whilst most of the best two year olds of the year, up to now, 
belong to. the same family. Galtee More's is a peculiarly stout 
pedigree, as he is inbred to Stockwell through his sire Kendal, 
and his dam Morganette; whilst Chelandry’s sire, Goldfinch, 
goes back through Ormonde, Bend Or, and Doncaster, to the 
same great source, and her dam Illuminata was born of Stock- 
well’s granddaughter, the Blair Athol mare Paraffin. Here then 
we see the only two classic winners of the year both inbred to 
Stockwell. So it is, too, with the crack two year olds of the 
season. Longtown is by Necromancer, of the Lord Lyon line 
of Stockwell; Champ de Mars and Cap Martin are both by 
Martagon, who is full brother in blood to Ormonde; Vatel 
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claims Suspender as his sire; and, although Perthshire is by 
Royal Hampton, he has two crosses of Stockwell’s own brother 
Rataplan, and one of his half brother King Tom. It is much to 
be hoped that Orme will be himself again next season, as he is 
sure to do great things for his family, if he is; but in any case 
Goldfinch may be expected to sire many another good winner 


besides Chelandry. 





That Velasquez has made little or no improvement since his 
two year old days was made evident by the fact that he could 
only just beat Minstrel and Berzak last week. He is still, 
probably, a very good horse over six furlongs, and in the Two 
Thousand he very likely ran himself out trying to stay with 
Galtee More; but even so, the third and fourth must have come 
on a lot more than he has to finish upsides with him over any 
distance. That Galtee More will probably win the Derby it 
would be foolish to deny, and yet it may not be the certainty for 
him some people seem tothink. He is a beautiful colt, no doubt, 
a rare bred one, and wins his races like a race-horse—in fact, it is 
impossible to pick a hole in him; but he beat nothing last week, 
and he may not be so well suited by the Epsom course as that at 
Newmarket. Vesuvian, for instance, may be a very good horse, 
and, without wishing to run down Galtee More, it is rather early 
to call him a second Ormonde until he has beaten something a 
bit better than Velasquez, Minstrel, and Berzak. 





There is a stability about cricket which is shared by few 
other games. In spite of the long winter interval the game 
began again just where it left off—the counties that were 
first-class remain so, and begin again to play the same teams 
with the same average of success as the year before. Surrey 
gave an excellent instance of this continuity of form in their 
opening match against Leicestershire. The little Abel at once 
increased the long series of centuries that he commenced in 1896, 
and his companion Hayward’s innings sent the remembrance 
even further. back, to the great days of his Cambridge ancestors. 
Richardson, too, though bowling slower than last year, was as 
difficult and successful as ever. 





There were changes in the team, too. Mr. Leveson-Gower 
will now appear regularly, in training for the position of captain, 
which he is expected to assume when Mr. Key gives up the 
game. Though a good bat, careful, and with plenty of nerve, 
Mr. Leveson-Gower is most famous as captain of the Oxford 
Eleven last year. .He was acknowledged by everybody to be a born 
captain, and at least as much of the great success of Oxford was 
due to his skill and tact in management as to his very solid 
contributions in the way of runs. Surrey have always been 
lucky in captains. Mr. Shuter was valuable, even after he 
gave up making runs, and Mr. Key more than compensates for 
a few mistakes in the field. Mr. Leveson-Gower is likely to 
make a worthy successor in skill as captain, and will be useful 
both as a run-getter and in the field. Should he fail, through 
press of business, his place would be almost certainly taken 
by Mr. Druce, this year’s captain at Cambridge. 





Somersetshire cricket is always particularly interesting, 
because the county has continued its early efforts to play a 
mainly amateur team. When four years ago it became first- 
class, and, thanks mainly to wonderfully free hitting: by Messrs. 
H. T. Hewett, Palairet, and Woods, defeated the champion 
county, there were only two professionals, Nichols and Tyler, in 
the eleven. The result of their opening trial match shows the 
possession of a further supply of amateur talent that should 
materially help to maintain the character and success of the 
side. Mr. Troller, who has migrated from Devonshire, where 
he had a great reputation, made 38 by careful but attractive 
cricket, and both he and Mr. Sturt, a past-master in the art of 
cutting, will probably play throughout the season. Mi. Woods, 
as usual, hit several balls into the river. 

There could be no greater contrast than between the style 
of Notts and Somersetshire. The former, though successful in 
their opening match against a strong eleven of the M.C.C., again 
showed signs of that excessive carefulness which has so often 
irritated spectators and destroyed its own object. Somerset have 
hardly ever drawn a match, except from unavoidable interruption, 
while the great Nottingham batsmen, especially Shrewsbury and 
Gunn, have several times robbed their own side of victory by pro- 
fessional slowness and care for personal average. Now that the 
authorities have discovered such an excellent bowler in young 
Dench, the team should retrieve some of its lost reputation, if 
only its chief champions are induced to “play the game.” The 
beginning, at any rate, has been propitious. 








The army authorities are generally looked upon at Oxford 
as enemies to sport. They have even been inconsiderate enough 
to fix the examinations during the Inter-’Varsity match. The 
lamentable result’is that Hartley, the very mainstay of the 
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Oxford bowling, will be unable to play. By this defection the 
existing members of the team are reduced to two, who naturally 
fill the positions of captain and secretary. Bardswell is, no 
doubt, a good bat, and Cunliffe an excellent bowler, but they 
will have much difficulty in finding a whole eleven fit to face 
Cambridge. 





Still, it is hoped that a good deal of talent will be unearthed 
before the first match on the 27th, when A. J. Webbe brings a 
team, in accordance with precedent. In the Seniors’ match there 
were many good players employed, the only absentee of note 
being F. L. Fane, who was playing for Essex at the Oval. It is 
probable that about an equal number of seniors and freshmen 
will be selected. Of the seniors J. Reid, of Rugby football fame, 
is expected to keep wicket, but he is not yet at alt up to the 
standard of past years. Woodward, Eccles, and, possibly, 
Bromley-Martin, should also have a good chance of their Blue if 
they come up to last year’s performance, and F. W. Stocks has 
had some experience as a county bowler. The rest of the places 
should go to freshmen. Parkes, who has already distinguished 
himself against Surrey, R. E. Foster, who is said to be as good 
a bat as his brother H. K., and Champain, of Cheltenham, will 
almost certainly be among the first selections. 





Bardswell is certainly losing no opportunity of discovering 
the better men. Every day from May roth to the 22nd is to be 
occupied with trial matches; the Seniors’ match began on the 
roth, the Freshmen’s on the 13th, the Eleven v. Sixteen Freshmen 
will be played on the 17th, and the Eleven v. Next Sixteen on 
the 2oth. Oxford have also abjured scratch elevens, and are 
playing instead against the Philadelphians, and twice against 
the M.C.C. The remaining matches are against Somerset, 
Surrey, and Sussex. The programme is a good one, but 
perhaps a trifle ambitious for a team which, at the best, will be 
short of experience. 





Another Oxford disappointment is the disappearance of 
Waddy. Last year he was most useful both as a fast bowler 
and a free bat. He was fully expected to be up this term, but 
suddenly returned to the remote colony from where he hailed, 
and has not since been heard of. There is, however, the 
stimulating possibility that he may return at any moment. 
Cambridge have also had their disappointments, chief of which 
is the utter failure of Taylor to justify the expectations to 
which his average of 84 for Uppingham last year naturally gave 
rise. But he will probably play himself back into form, and 
meanwhile Druce will still only suffer from a plethora of talent. 





The ‘‘ May” races, at Cambridge, have been fixed for June 8th. 
As all the crews are now arranged, and the weather has been 
favourable for* practice, some notions of the respective merits 
of the crews may be gathered. The first six boats are dis- 
tinctly good. Trinity Hall, with their five Blues and a ninth 
man, are strong, and should retain their place; but First Trinity 
will certainly give them a race, unless they themselves fail to 
Lady Margaret’s, who, though not individually famous, have 
developed a most taking style under the tuition of Mr. Bushe-Fox. 
Emmanuel have not yet got into shape, and will, probably, fall 
to both Third Trinity and Caius. The coaches are particularly 
busy and numerous ; among them Mr. Trevor-Jones causes some 
amusement by coaching from a bath-chair pedalled from behind. 





The rowing world at Cambridge is still much occupied with 
the quarrels of the coaches and their results. The most sensible 
remarks that have yet appeared on the subject are to be found 
in a letter from Mr. Le Blane-Smith, published in the Cambridge 
Review. After pointing out what he considers to be the principal 
defects of Cambridge rowing, chief of which is the inclination to 
“tumble forward,” he joins issue with Mr. Trevor-Jones on the 
style of First Trinity. It is difficult to dispute the arguments 
he brings forward. Granted thatthe style of First Trinity was 
‘‘ stilted,” it is yet acknowledged that they learned from Mr. 
J. B. Close the value of a long swing and of a smart recovery. 
Further, it is impossible to get away from the fact that Trinity 
were nearly two lengths faster than the Hall over the Cambridge 
course. The conclusion seems inevitable, that “if a little First 
Trinity style had been infused into this year’s crew the result 
would have been a marked improvement.” 





_ Asa result of these contested theories there was some pertur- 
bation about the election of the president. Of course, there is 
no doubt that the series of Trinity Hall presidents have done 
' the best that was in their power for the success of the boat, but 
_there is a general feeling that a change would bea good thing, 
and that other things being equal it is better that the president 
should not come from a college that practically holds a monopoly 
of the river. Two candidates were proposed for the post, viz 
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Fernie, of the Hall, and Dudley Ward, of Trinity, but in view of 
the present state of feeling Fernie has patriotically withdrawn his 
name, and left the honour to the Third Trinity candidate. 





Everybody, even if they be not lovers of tennis, will be glad 
at the decision of the Marylebone Club to give Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton a replica of the Challenge Gold Prize for tennis, which 
he won no less than fifteen times in all, and many times in 
succession. It has always been, and probably always will be, 
matter for dispute whether Mr. Lyttelton at his best, or 
Mr. Heathcote at his best, was the better player. There is 
no means of deciding. It is commonly admitted, however, that 
had Mr. Lyttelton devoted himself to the game to the extent of 
Mr. Heathcote’s devotion, in that case he would have shown 
finer tennis than any amateur player that has ever lived. Of 
course, in comparing what we remember of both, we have to 
consider the changes that have come into the game, whether 
from the influence of the bolder and more aggressive styles 
imported by Pettitt with his forces, and Latham with his 
racquets. Both these are later imported influences, however, 
alter than Mr. Lyttelton’s best tennis days, and the greater 
dash and force that have come into the game are due as much, 
perhaps, to his own initiative as anyone’s. 





* ~ It must ever be a matter of regret to all lovers of good 
tennis who have seen Mr. Ivo Bligh play, that he gave up 
the game so early. About the time that he and Mr. Lyttelton 
left Cambridge, these two great rivals in so many branches of 
athletic sport were as equal at tennis as two players can be. 
They had played about equally—much or little—at that time, 
and had they continued pari passu we might have enjoyed a 
series of contests such as the uninterrupted successes of 
Mr. Heathcote, and then again of Mr. Lyttelton, never 
afforded us. Mr. Lyttelton was at length beaten for the gold 
prize, but the wonder is not that he was defeated at. the last, 
but that the defeat was deferred so long, at the vigorous hands 
of men who, like Sir Edward Grey and Mr. E. Crawley, gave 
so much more time to the game than a hard-working barrister 
and member of Parliament could afford. 





It is a bold man that would make a match for money, on 
level terms, with Latham at racquets, but we believe that such 
a man is genuinely forthcoming in George Standing, the American, 
and the money stake that he has already put down looks. as if 
the match were meant in earnest. The proposed total stake of 
a thousand pounds a-side is quite American in its magnitude, 
but it is not to be supposed that there will be any difficulty on 
Latham’s part in covering it. Indeed, unless a remarkable 
improvement has taken place in Standing’s game. during the last 
few years, it ought to be money profitably invested on Latham. 
One never knows. Latham is as active as ever at racquets, in 
spite of his tennis practice. The proposal is that the match shall 
be “‘ home and home,” half to be played at the Queen’s Club 
here and half at the Racquets and Tennis Club in New York. 





The death of Mr. A. Bartlett, the superintendent of the 
menagerie of the Royal Zoological Society in Regent’s Park, 
took place last week. He was of the same age as Mr, Gladstone, 
and during a long and active life in the service of the society he 
had met and conversed with more eminent sportsmen, naturalists, 
and ‘ over-seas” Englishmen than anyone in the country. 
Frank Buckland was a constant collaborateur with Mr. Bartlett ; 
Charles Darwin used his help when studying the ‘‘expression of 
emotion” among animals in the monkey house; he was a 
valued friend of Mr. J. Wolf, the animal painter, whose early 
work was largely done at the orders of the Zoological Society ; 
and he was highly esteemed by Mr. Briton Riviére, by Charles 
Landseer, and the most noted animal painters, both of the pre- 
sent generation and of the last. Hunters and explorers of the 
sixties and early seventies seldom felt their return to London 
was properly celebrated unless they paid a visit to Mr. Bartlett's 
little house near the “‘ beaver pond” in the Zoological Gardens, 
and exchanged notes and queries on the habits of birds and 
beasts. One evening Mr. Anderson, the celebrated lion 
hunter, was sitting quietly discussing his last ‘ voyages and 
travels,” which happened to have been in regions where rattle- 
snakes abound. It was getting late, and Mr. Bartlett’s old 
parrot, sitting in a dark corner, suddenly shook her feathers. 
Anderson, by instinct, sprang from his chair towards the door, 
then laughing, remarked, ‘“‘ Why, I thought it was a rattlesnake 
beginning his ‘shakes’; one grows uncommonly sensitive to that 
sound, and acts on the first warning.” 





Mr. Bartlett’s career was almost coritémporaneous with that 
of the society whose servant he was. In its course he lived to 
see the failure of much that was hoped for as a result of the 
“ Zoo.” He failed to introduce any large animal to provide a 
‘new meat,” though Lord Derby and Lord Hill kept and bred 
elands and gayals for the purpose. Wild crosses were found of 
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little use to improve our indigenous sheep. They werc too gool 
already. But Mr. Bartlett himself carried out very interesting 
experiments in hybridising various species of wild cattle, and 
made the discovery that all these interbreed, and that the crosses 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ADY EVELYN CRICHTON, whose portrait appears on 
the frontispiece, is the charming daughter of a very 
handsome and highly distinguished-looking mother. 

four sons and two daughters form the family of Earl and 

Countess Erne. Of the daughters Lady Evelyn is the elder. 

Lady Evelyn was presented at one of the earlier Drawing-rooms 

of the present season. Though not tall, like her mother, she is 

well proportioned, and never looks short. Lady Erne, her 
mother, who isthe daughter of the third Earl of Enniskillen, has 
large blue eyes and dark hair, a combination not unusual in 

Ireland. The Countess is very benevolent and kind-hearted, and 

has brought up her daughters to take an interest in deeds of practi- 

cal philanthropy. The Crichton family is of Scotch extraction. 


519, is a very popular and much-admired member of 

Society. The eldest daughter of the late Mr. Henry 
Arthur Brassey, of Preston Hall, Kent, she married in 1893 the 
eldest son of the Earl of March, and heir after his father to the 
Duke of Richmond's title and estates. Lord and Lady Settrington 
had a little son, at whose birth great rejoicings took place, but, 
unfortunately, the little fellow died in September, 1895, when 
only three weeks old. Two little daughters, aged respectively 
three years and six months, at present constitute the family of 
this young couple. One of Lady Settrington’s sisters is married 
to Mr. Granville Leveson-Gower, cousin of the Duke of Suther- 
land, and owner of Titsey Place, Surrey. Lady Settrington’s 
brother, now of Preston Hall, married Lord Settrington’s sister 
just a year after the first marriage had connected the two families, 
so that some curious relationships are evolved. Mr. Brassey 
became brother-in-law to his own sister, and Lady Violet, his 
wile, is sister-in-law to her own brother. 


ADY SETTRINGTON, whose portrait is given on page 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


BEL is a wonderful man, a wonderful starter at making runs before the 
season has fairly commenced for most people. Last year in Surrey z. 
Leicestershire, at the Oval, he made 152, and he began operations for 

1897 in a manner that suggested that he had been hard at work batting in a 
barn, or the West Indies, all the winter—appearing perfectly at home at the 
wicket with the very first ball, which he cut, without tucking up his sleeves, for 
four. He only made 144 this year, however, before Wood bowled him, and 
Hayward scored only fourteen less before slogging at a straight fast one from 
Woodcock, which he missed. It is quite a nice little bit of practice for Surrey 
beginning with Leicestershire, but it is not so pleasant for the weaker county to 
have to face such heavy odds when they are short of practice—a disheartening 
commencement of the season which they might do well to alter another year. 
Richardson was in ripping form with the ball. Tomlin played a fine innings of 
70 against him, cutting very finely. A bowler of a different class who has been 
making a good start is Mr. Townsend, for Gloucestershire against the County 
Colts. The latter could do nothing against him. Again Mr. W. G. Grace, 
junior, played a good innings of 80, but the father, who really does seem as if he 
meant to give us a rest at last, failed to ‘‘ come off.” 

A young Etonian, Mr. J. C. Tabor, of Trinity, ‘‘came off” better than 
expectation perhaps, his school form considered, in the Freshmen’s match at 
Cambridge, with a soundly played innings of 73. Mr. Fernie, of Wellingborough 
School and Clare College, seems to have come off best of the new bowlers, and 
is selected to play in the University’s first trial match. In the Seniors’ match 
the best display, without dispute, was that of Mr. Stogdon, who scored a level 
century in very good style. Mr. Simpson also played a good innings. Mr. de 
Zoete made a few runs, but was not in form with the ball, though he has bowled 
usefully in college matches, under the leadership of Mr. Druce, who has already 
begun scoring centuries. The rain interfered with the Somerset county trial 
match, but there was enough of it to show that the old Cambridge bowler, Mr. 
S. M. J. Woods, has not forgctten how to hit as freely as ever with the bat. 
He did not give any evidence of his bowling form, but his side was strong 
enough to have a big advantage over Mr. Palairet’s, even without his bowling. 

The history of Oxford University cricket in the Parks has been rather 
stormy. Some of us may recollect the canvas with which the club enclosed the 
whole ground soon after it had been given them, as a means of getting a ‘‘ gate.” 
The park authorities soon had that down. Then some of the ‘ gate ” matches 
—Australians, for instance—were played on Christ Church ground, which was 
not satisfactory for several reasons—some of them it would be unkind to dwell 
on. One match we remember of which the venue was shifted after the first 
day’s play. No wonder the poor undergraduates want a ground of their own, 
Why should they not have it? It ought to be self-supporting, with the present 


ON THE GREEN. 


tiE spring meeting of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews 

| terminated in a manner—or failed to terminate—that has not been 
kriown since the year 1882. Mr. Tait and Mr. Balfour-Melville, ex- 
amateur champions of 1896 and 1895 respectively, tied for the medal at a score 
of $4, and going forth to play another round to decide the tie, halved that round 
also in 88 strokes. These scores do not read remarkal:ly well, but the truth is 
that there was a force of wind, nearly approaching a gale, tlat made the scoring 
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are fertile. Certain of the foreign pheasants, T. :eve’s pheasant, 
the Japanese pheasant, and the Amherst pheasant, were first bred 
in the Gardens under his supervision, and have been successfully 
acclimatised. HIPPIAS. 





difficult. It blew right across the course, too, most of the way, being directly 
helpful hardly anywhere except at the last hole, where it is not very much 
wanted. Necessarily it was fairly in face going to the first hole, where, in 
evidence of the force of the wind, it may be noted that the report cites it as a 
fine driving performance on Mr. Tait’s part that he was on the first green in 
three. It had been expected that in this great stress of wind Mr. Edward 
Blackwell’s strong driving would have helped him to a good score, but 92 was 
the best he could do, at which point he tied with Mr. J. L. Low, who had run 
into the semi-final of the Amateur Championship, and had actually played Mr. 
Robb to a halved match in that semi-final tie. Captain W. Purn was go, and 
the scores below that figure were few indeed. Mr. A. F. Macfie was 88, Mr. 
Pease, and Mr. Hutchings, the winner of the first medal at last year’s springs 
meeting, 87 each, and Mr. Laidlay 86; and, besides these, and the two who 
tied for the medal, all were between go and 100, or well over that. The match 
in which the decision of the medal winner was vainly sought was wéll fought 
throughout. At the turn Mr. Balfour-Melville led by a stroke, which he increased 
to two at the tenth hole. But at the short hole he got bunkered, and lost no 
less than three strokes there, giving Mr. Tait a lead of one. This one he kept 
in the course of four consecutive halved holes. Then Mr. Tait dropped a stroke 
on the sixteenth green. The last two holes were halved in the statutory five and 
four, and so the players ended as they had begun. On the occasion noticed 
above, of the previous double tie for the medal, the players were Mr. Alexander 
Stuart and Mr. David Lamb. 

Herd and Taylor have been renewing their perpetual conflicts in exhibition 
matches. This time it was an extremely well-fought battle, which just went in 
Herd’s favour by two up and one to play, on the fine links of the West Lanca- 
shire Golf Club at Blundeilsands. 

Mr. Pease, who played up well for the spring medal at St. Andrews, was 
much too good for his field at the spring meeting of his home club at Alnmouth, 
but his scores of 36 and 41 for the nine holes were exceptionally fine, and make 
the amateur record for the green from the medal tees. He won the Cadogan 
medal very easily with this score of 77, and had he repeated it on the second day 
would have gained the club silver cup for best nett score, in spite of a five 
strokes penalty. But his score on the second day was 89, showing a heavy 
difference, and the cup went to Mr. J. G. Brown with 91—6=85. 

The cracks of the Royal Liverpool Club were all away in the North when 
the monthly medal was played for on the Hoylake links and won by Mr. G. I], 
Potter with 91—12=79, a good nett return on a fairly long course. 

At Tooting Bec there were no less than four ties for the monthly medal 
between Mr. H. W. Forster, playing from scratch, Mr. J. C. Bayldon, with 
eight, Mr. E. H. Leaf, with eighteen, and Mr. H. H. Scott, with the same 
handicap. Eighty-six was the score to which a judicious handicap reduced all 
their returns. Meanwhile, the Parliamentary Tournament drags its weary 
Tength along, delayed a while, for the moment, by the indisposition of the leader 
of the House of Commons, who is drawn to meet Mr. J. Penn in the fourth 
round. Hitherto Mr. Balfour has shown remarkably good form in this tourna- 
ment, and has beaten most of his opponents with great ease. Mr. Graham 
Murray, the Lord Advocate, is another who is showing strong form, and still 


LAST WEEK’S POLO. 


“TWO good matches were down for decision at Ranelagh on Saturday last. 
It was a beautiful summerlike afternoon, and the ground had dried up 
wonderfully since the week before. The two first teams to form up on 

the ground were the Scots Greys (White), Mr. Conolly, 1; Captain Middleton, 2; 

Mr. Harrison, 3; Captain Bulkeley Johnson, back; and, Ranelagh Club (Red), 

Mr. Bentley, 1; Mr. Harrild, 2; Mr. W. Walker, 3; and Mr. C. D. Miller, 

back. The game began with the home team pushing their opponents hard till 

Conolly got the ball away, and being well backed up by Harrison, the two 

carried it into their adversaries’ end of the ground. The Reds, however, would 

not be denied, and in s~ite of Bulkeley Johnson’s clever sitting round, they soon 
scored first blood by a fine shot of Walker’s. Ranelagh still continued masters 
of the situation, and playing beautifully together, scored two more goals, in quick 
succession, and then C. D. Miller made a good run, which resulted in Walker 
once more placing the ball between the soldiers’ goal-posts. The latter now 
began to pull themselves together, and playing a good combined game, eventually 
scored their first goal with a clever shot of Harrison’s. Their triumph was 
short-lived, however, as the ball was soon afterwards brought right down the 
ground by W. Walker and Bentley, the latter of whom hit the fifth goal for 
Kanelagh, The next period was noticeable for the succession of brilliant runs 
made by W. Walker on that terribly fast pony Dynamite, He.nld, too, was 
playing in fine form, and three times in quick succession was the soldiers’ goal 
only just missed before C. D. Miller scored again for his side by a clever long 
shot, at a very difficult angle. There were now only two more periods, and 
the Cavalry made desperate efforts to retrieve the fortunes of the day. They had 
very nearly scored more than once, when a long shot by Bulkeley Johnson came 
off, and No. 2 was put up on their number board. The remainder of the game 
was very even, until at the last a good run of Harrison’s resulted in another goal 
for his side; and when the bell rang the soldiers, after playing a plucky uphill 

game, had increased their score to 3 goals against their opponents’ 6. 

The second match resulted in a very fast game between a strong Rugby 
Club team, consisting of Mr. Walter Jones, 1; Captain Renton, 2; Mr. E. D. 
Miller, 3; and Mr. W. J. Dryborough, back ; and Ranelagh, represented by 
Mr. Balfour, t; Mr. G. A. Miller, 2; Mr. E. B. Shephard, 3; and Mr. 
Buckmaster, back. The visitors had all the best of it throughout, and at the 
call of time had scored 7 goals to their opponents’ 4. 

At Hurlingham the afternoon began with a match between Married and 
Single, which was won by the bachelors, who scored 2 goals to the Benedicts’ 1, 
and then the Royal Horse Guards essayed to defeat the Hurlingham Club on its 
own ground. This was a very exciting match, and ended ina tie, each side 
having scored two goals. 

Our artist was fortunate in getting some capital pictures of the Ranelagh 
matches, and these wil! appear in our next issue, together with a short description 
of-each, ' CHANGAN. 
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‘* But the ring of the ball, and the cheery call 
Of a pal in the thickest row, 
With a bamboo stick, and a pony quick, 
Are better than all, I vow.” 


ARDLY thirty years have passed since polo was first 
played in England, and yet, in that short time, it has 
become one of the most popular games in the country. 

It was originally brought over here, from India, by the 
1oth Hussars, when they were quartered at Aldershot, late in 
the sixties, and being enthusiastically taken up by the Army, 
has now become general, not only all over the United Kingdom, 
but also throughout the whole British Empire, and wherever 
the English-speaking race are to be found. 

In its early days it was a slow dribbling game. played on 
small ponies, and without any method or organisation. Since 
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THE REDS—UNDER THIRTY. 
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then it has passed through successive stages of improvement, 
until now it has become a fast, galloping game, in which science 
and tactics are as much, or more, a necessary element of success 
as the individual skill of the players. 

It was not long after polo had proved that it had come to 
stay that the Hurlingham Club was formed, and the game in 
England is now played under what are known as the Hurlingham 
Rules. One club near London was soon found to be not 
enough, and so Ranelagh came into existence, where there are, 
at the present moment, two full-sized grounds, and the game 
flourishes exceedingly under the skilful management of those 
two well-known poloists, Messrs. E. D. and G. A. Miller. 

The old house which has now become the Ranelagh Club- 
house, has had an interesting history. It was originally known 
as the Manor of Barn Elms, and about the year goo belonged to 
the Canons of St. Paul’s. 
Queen Elizabeth lodged at it 
on one occasion, and she 
subsequently bought it and 
presented it to Sir Francis 
Walsingham. It afterwards 
passed through various hands, 
and eventually became the 
headquarters of the celebrated 
Kit Kat Club, a most impor- 
tant political institution in its 
day, and of which Walpole 
writes that although originally 
a ‘set of wits,’ its members 
became the ‘patriots who 
saved England.” 

In 1883 it became the 
Ranelagh Club, polo being 
the principal object of its 
existence, whilst last year it 
passed into fresh hands, and 
is now under a new manage- 
ment, who seem bent on 
making the place as perfect as 
possible for its various pur- 
poses, the principal one of 
which, of course, will always 
be polo. 

Indeed, habitual visitors 
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have been astonished at the 
work that has been accom- 


plished since they were there 
last summer. A new wing has 
been added to the old house, 
and this contains a_ really 
beautiful dining-room, togethe 
with kitchens, etc., which will 
add greatly to the comfort of 
members and their friends on 
crowded summer evenings. 
The terrace too been 
widened, so as to give mort 
room for sitting out afte: 
dinner, and this will be much 
appreciated by everyone, as 
well as adding considerably 
to the appearance ot the place. 
The gardens have also been 
taken in hand, and many im- 
provements effected, whilst the 
second polo ground has been 
enlarged; and there is hardly 
any portion of the house or 
which has not had 
something done to it. 

It was a fine bright morn- 
ing, and the place was looking 
its very best on Saturday, 
the ist of May, the open- 
ing day of the new polo 
The afternoon’s play 
began at three o'clock, witha 
match between members of 
over and under thirty, the 
Seniors (White) playing Mr. E. 
B. Shephard, 1; Mr. E. D. 
Miller, 2; Mr. J. Dryborough, 
3; and Captain Renton, back ; 
and the Juniors (Red) being 
represented by Mr. Walter 
Jones, 1; Mr. G. A. Miller, 2; 
Mr. C. D. Miller, 3; and Mr. 
W. Buckmaster, back. 

These two sides were very 
evenly matched, the ‘ overs” 
being a remarkably well- 
mounted, hard-hitting lot, whilst 
the ‘“‘unders” were a real good “team” in the true sense of 
the word, so that a very close match was the result. The 
ground was in first-rate order, although a trifle heavy from the 
rain that had fallen overnight, and there were a large number of 
spectators round the ground when the first match began. 

The Whites were the quickest to begin, and at the first start 
most of the play took place in their opponents’ end of the ground, 
E. D. Miller making some splendid runs for his side, and 
Dryborough hitting very hard, but Buckmaster was playing in 
splendid form, and took a lot of getting past. The last-named 
player had what looked as if it was going to be a very nasty spill 
at this period of the game, his left foot being hung up in the 
stirrup, and it was only by extraordinary presence of mind and 
activity on his part that he manage to get free. Play being at 
once resumed, the Whites attacked with renewed vigour, and 
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A RUN 
after some clever play, succeeded ir scoring the first goal. 
The Reds now pulled themselves together, and soon carried 
the war into the enemy’s country. Buckmaster made a great 
run from one end of the ground to the other, and C. Miller, who 
has only just returned from India, was always on the ball, and 
hitting very straight. Walter Jones, too, who was riding a very 
fast clever pony, named Billy, did good service for his side, and 
by half-time they had scored two goals to their opponents’ one. 

Later on the two Millers made a great run, which resulted 
in the elder brother hitting another goal for the Reds, and almost 
at the end of the game they very nearly scored another; but 
owing to their not having so many ponies as their opponents, the 
latter had all the best of it for the last twenty minutes, 
and, when the game left off, had scored four goals to three. 
Dryborough, who did good service for his side, rode, among 
others, a big weight-carry- 
ing grey that goes a great 
pace; and Captain Renton’s 
Kit Kat and Matchbox are as 
clever as ever, whilst Mr. 
Shephard’s Luna is a beauti- 
ful pony; and no doubt the 
winners owed their victory, as 
much as anything, to their 
superiority in this respect. 
The three Millers played as 
well as ever, and C. D.’s Indian 
reputation has evidently been 
well earned, whilst Buck- 
master’s back-handers were 
worth going a long way to see. 

No sooner was the first 
match over than the Royal 
Horse Guards’ team, consist- 
ing of the Hon. R. F. Moly- 
neux, 1; Major Fenwick, 2; 
Mr. C. E. Rose, 3; and Cap- 
tain Fitzgerald, back, rode on 
to the ground io play the 
second match against Ranelagh, 
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ton, 1; Captain G. Milner, 2; 
Lord Shrewsbury, 3; and Sir 
Humphrey de Trafford, back. 
This was an even more closely- 
contested match than the first, 
both sides having scored one 
goal at the call of time. 

On the same afternoon the 
soldiers were busy also at 
Hurlingham, where the 15th 
Hussars were opposing a very 
strong home team, who beat 
them by six goals to two; and 
from now to the end of July 
there will be few days on which 
“the ring of stirrup, and the 
clash of stick” will not be heard 
at Ranelagh and Hurlingham. 

CHANGAN. 
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THE PURSUIT OF THE KRA@er!.—ll. 


HESE excellent pictures really tell their own story. 

For instance, that which may well be called Content- 

ment tells us that our friends, whom we left in 
suspense, have had better luck than their unceremonious 
approach to the great bury entitled them to expect, for the 
great white ferret lies in his bag of coarse canvas over the 
shoulder of the young sportsman, who 
is impatient to be off and to take his 
share in adding at least five more 
couples of bunnies to the day’s list of 
slaughtered innocents. But the more 
mature man will not be denied the 
luxury of a quiet pipe. They have 
eaten their al fresco luncheon. The 
best of all shooting luncheons, by the 
way, for frugal folk who carry their own 
victuals and want to waste no time, is 
to each man a cold partridge, a pinch 
of salt, a couple of Welsh olives, 
vulgarly known as onions, and a_ small ° 
flisk of mountain dew. The very dogs 
are quiescent. The look of resignation 
on one young face, and of courteous 
attention on the other, means that once 
that pipe is fairly alight the Bearded 
one is going to tell one of his stories. 
But the Bearded’s stories, especially 
when you hear them for the first time, 
are of quite a high order of merit, for 
he hails from Devonshire, and the 
Devonian humour is, to my West- 
country mind, preferable to the dry 


humour of the Scot, because it is not pay by C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 


nearly so dry, and it has more humour 
in it. 

The Bearded’s pet story relates to 
an episode of his sporting youth. He 
had been out rabbiting for the day with 
the professional rascal of the village, 
who owned both dogs and ferrets. The 
dogs had their points, but they were 
not show points; indeed, the rogue 
was in the habit of saying of the best 
workman among them, ‘ There’s a bit 
of a span’l in ‘un, and some greyhounc, 
and ‘shipdog and tarrier, an’ a bit of a 
door-mat too; in fact, there were a lot 
of breeds went to the making of he.” 
Well, the Bearded was beardless then, 
and possessed an anxious mother, who 
went away to the village—let us call it 
Babblecombe—while the shooting was 
to the fore. To her, on her homeward 
way, occurred—the phrase is quite 
correct, albeit puzzling—the rascal, 
and the rascal, with an air of extreme 
dejection and melancholy, was Jeading 
by a string the door mat and other 
things, all merged in one alleged dog. 
lhe Bearded’s mother, perceiving that 
the rascal was full of woe, inquired of 
him concerning the fortunes of the day. 

“It would have been all right, 
ma’am— beautiful, you might say—but 


. Hadsa 1% Kearns 
for the accident.” . 


‘* What accident ? ” 
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‘¢’T were a terrible thing.” 

“Tell me, is Master Edwin hurt ?”” Master Edwin in due 
time developed into the Bearded. 

‘‘Master Edwine! ” (contemptuously) ‘ not he; but look at 
my poor dawg.” 

The door-mat had enough blood about his ear to swear by, 
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and enough to draw half-a-crown from 
the purse of the relieved widow, and 
for weeks afterwards the rascal used to 
attract a crowd at the village house of 
call by producing an old Martini bullet 
described as “the kind of bomb-shell 
that Master Edwine Porteous fires at 
them there poor little rabbits, and 
blows up my poor dawg with.” The 
Bearded has that bullet now, but he 
will never disclose how much it cost 
him to suppress the rascal’s tale. 

It would have been passing plea- 
sant to follow our three friends to the 
end of the winter’s afternoon, and to 
have stood by their side while they 
counted the bag, though it must be 
confessed that the Bearded, when once 
he gets on to the Devonian reminis- 
cences of his youth, is apt to pall. 
Still, the story of the occasion on which 
he and a friend, having come upon a 
squatting rabbit, debated with one 
another the question, ‘Is it shoot or 
club?” always tickles one. But that 
may not be, for the tales, at least, 
vearied the artist, for though the sun was his slave, he was a 
slave whom nothing could compel to work more than a few 
hours, and he sauntered away by himself to a secluded bank, 
where he had noticed before that, in the still air of the early 
afternoon, the rabbits came out from their hiding-places and 
took the air in secure ease. He was successful, I venture to say, 
beyond all precedent. True it is, no doubt, that rabbits, like 
other wild creatures, do not mind the presence of man so much 
as his tiresome restlessness of movement. On any quiet evening, 
as twilight approaches, the man who can resign his pipe for a 
while, and can sit still, may see much of the quiet life of the 
furry tribe. Grey-brown forms may have disappeared as he 
approached, white scuts may have flickered in the air, the black- 
bird may have fled away screaming hoarsely. For a while there 
will be stillness, but the terror soon passes away. The cushat 
coos again in the branches of the adjacent coppice, the wren 
begins to fidget in the hedgerow, the blackbird appears out of 
space to seek the late worm, which tastes just as juicy as that of 
dawn. Then, one by one, and absolutely noiseless, the rabbits 
creep out to enjoy the light, and how they do enjoy themselves ! 
Some sit on their haunches and stroke their ample cheeks with 
their soft fore-paws; others gambol in groups or trios, in the 
very abandonment of light-hearted activity, leaping over one 
another sometimes in very exuberance of agility; and sometimes, 
as our picture shows, they gather together in a peaceful group, 
as though man had ceased from troubling and the terriers were 
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at rest. But to succeed in photographing this placid group was 
a great achievement, showing the artist to be a naturalist, and 
sympathetically familiar with the habits of timid beasts. 

If, however, on the one hand, your rabbit is a model of 
soft, large-eyed, graceful beauty and activity, who compels 
admiration, still, on the other hand, an egg is not so full of meat 
as he is of mischief. He will destroy the banks from which the 
hedges grow; he will keep the corn in the corner which he 
frequents, so that it never comes into ear; he will, like the hare, 
crop your choicest carnations close, and, worst of all, in the hard 
days of winter his chisel-like incisors will shave the bark off your 
young trees and shrubs. Shepherds, too, say that where the 
rabbit has been the grass is poisoned, and the sheep will never 
feed. That, personally, I do not believe, for, anatomy apart, 
the sheep and the rabbit have digestions remarkably similar. 
Certainly they suffer from the same diseases, and the damp 
winter which spreads sickness among the sheep is exceedingly 
destructive to the rabbits. Let the purist, however, understand 
that I do not claim identity of constitution for the sheep and the 
rabbit. Sheep are not soreproductive as rabbits. If they were, 
sheep-farming would be good business, in spite of depression ; 
and if rabbits were no more fecund than sheep, sheep-farming 
would not suffer. But rabbits, on occasion, pay well. Mr. 
Price, of Rhiwlas, averred, in his evidence before Lord Carring- 
ton’s Commission, that by turning a sheep-run into a rabbit-farm 
he had multiplied his receipts sevenfold. AUCEPS. 


JAPS AND BASSETS. 


HE introduction into 
England of that lovely 
hound the “Basset 

Frangais "’ is principally due to 
Sir Everett Millais. It isknown 
more commonly as the Basset, 
and it was in 1896, when Model, 
his very beautiful example of 
the variety, was shown, that the 
breed first received any recog- 
nition. But at the Palace show 
of that year, the Earl of Onslow, 
being struck with the refined 
beauty of the tricolour hound, 
procured a team from France. 
‘These were imported from the 
kennels of the Comte Couteul, 
and were of the so-called Nor- 
mandy type. It was this team of 
Bassets, coupled with those im- 
ported and owned by Sir Everett 
Millais, which became _ the 
foundation of the breed. That 
it has become popular is little 
wonder, for the Basset is useful 
in so many varieties of sport, 
such as tracking boar, wolves, 
deer, and they are equally at 
home accompanying their 
owners in the lighter pastime 
of pheasant and _ partridge 
shooting. Taken all round, 
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the Basset (dwarfdog) is a very companionable, intelligent dog, 
while to ladies, not the least attractive feature of the hound 
is the soft velvet ear and skin which is characteristic of the 
variety. 

Among those ladies, at this time, who took the breed up one 
the first to obtain distinction was Mrs. Chaloner Chute Ellis, 
and for several years the hounds from Shottesbrooke Park were 
unrivalled in the show ring. Mrs. Ellis was quite an expert in 
the art of getting her dogs into perfect form, and also in the 
breeding of coats of a distinct brilliant colouring. In none of her 
Bassets could you complain of “ mealy” lemon tints—a fault 
unfortunately too conspicuous among the exhibits of to-day. 
Mrs. Ellis in 1892 possessed one of the finest packs, and 
about this date H.R.H. the Prince of Wales accepted Zero 
(recently transferred to the Princess, and whose portrait 
appeared in the first issue of Counrry Lire), admittedly one 
of the best-headed, best-bodied, and longest-eared Bassets in 
existence, 

Mrs. Ellis had an uninterrupted. run. of six years of 
victory in the show ring, winning twice over the 25-Guinea 


of 
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Challenge Bowl outright for bitches, and a similar club trophy 
for dogs by Champion Paris, a dog now in the possession of 
Mrs. George Walsh, who purchased most of Mrs, Ellis’s hounds 
when financial troubles, caused by the Australian bank failures, 
compelled their dispersement. These wonderful dogs have con- 
tinued their victories in Mrs. Walsh’s kennels, and though they 
are ageing fast, and have to give place to younger hounds, it is 
admitted by all admirers of the variety that few come up to them 
in all-round quality of type and colouring. Mrs. Tottie is one of 
the leading winners, and shares the prizes with Mrs. Walsh, Mrs. 
Geo. Musson, and Sir Everett Millais, who is now busy with 
experiments in breeding and creating a sturdier Basset, which ke 
has called the Basset-Bloodhound. 

It was not until the Ladies’ Kennel Association Show at 
Ranelagh in 1895 that Lady Probyn could be prevailed upon to 
exhibit her justly celebrated Japanese Spaniels, the beauty and 
quality of which had been the theme of many conversations 
amongst the cognoscenti of the breed. On that occasion, 
however, the wonderful trio did not take the position to which 
their excellence entitled them, owing to being shown “out of 





Slowly, but surely, the Association of Masters of Harriers 
and Beagles is becoming a power in the land, and no more 
satisfactory report than that presented at the annual meeting 
held at Tattersall’s the other day could be wished for. The 
Earl of Albemarle was elected president, and as the result of 
considerable discussion, it was decided to abolish the class for 
dog-hounds up to twenty-two inches at Peterborough Show next 
July, although hounds up to that height may still be shown in 
the sire class. On the motion of Mr. Blain, it was unani- 
mously decided to provide an extra class for Beagles belonging 
to packs that had not previously won a prize. This ought to 
attract a new entry, in fact, it is said that the show which 
opens at Peterborough on July 6th, will be one of the most 
interesting ever held. The Association now numbers over 
150 members, and has a very substantial balance at its 
bankers. 


The success of the Duke of Leeds at the last meeting of the 
North of England Coursing Club, held at Hornby, proved so 
gratifying to His Grace that he has sanctioned the promotion of 
a meeting on a very large scale to be held on his estate on 
October 14th and following days. Two 100 dog produce stakes, 
each at £3 10s., are announced. If they fill, the meeting will 
certainly rank as the most liberally endowed—Waterloo excepted 
—in the United Kingdom. His Grace will personally support 
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coat,” but they amply atoned for their only “put back” by 
winning all before them at Holland Park last year. : 

There it was that Hisa, a midget of a bare 3lb. weight, 
defeated Dai Butzu, the Ranelagh winner of the Champion of 
Champions Cup, and the perfect little Japanese dog which had 
the honour of receiving his trophy from the hands of the Princess 
of Wales herself. To beat in fair competition such a little 
hero was an event in Hisa’s life, and is not likely to have 
decreased the regard of Lady Probyn for her pet, which, by- 
the-bye, is an equal favourite with Sir Dighton, who carries 
Hisa in his pocket in many a morning walk at Sandringham, her 
tiny black and white head just peeping out, taking a keen interest 
in allshe sees. She is very capricious, as becomes a Court beauty, 
but very intelligent. Maru and Fuku are Japs of heavier weight, 
but have massive heads, grand coats, and pretty markings, and 
though equally petted with MHisa, are her complete slaves. 
Each of these little dogs won prizes at Holland Park, and the 
trio won the team prize, of course. Hisa took home the Jap 
Bracelet, the Elkington Trophy, and several other specials in 
addition to the cash prizes. 
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the venture, and will spare no effort to gain the highest honouis 
in the coursing field next season. Mr. L. Hall, ‘‘ Vindex,” has 
charge of the Hornby Castle dogs, their preparation for last 
season’s engagements being undertaken at MHarraby, near 
Carlisle. During the summer it is expected that the new 
kennels at Hornby will be utilised. 


Although one or two English exhibitors patronised the Ayr 
Dog Show, for the first time thrown open to general competition, 
Fox-terrier owners remained staunch to the Fylde Club, whose 
annual show at Lytham clashed with the Scottish fixture. The 
entry at Lytham proved most representative, and although the 
show failed to attract much outside attention, competition was 
very keen. In all cases but one, however, previous form was 
upheld, Mr. J. C. Tinné, the old Oxonian, beating both 
Mr. R. Vicary and Mr. G. Raper in open smooth dogs with 
that grand puppy Adam Bede. This puppy headed every class 
in which he was shown, although in the duel for the Fox-terrier 
Club 50-Guineas Cup he had to give way to Mr. F. Redmond’s 
young bitch Donna Fortuna, probably the best. Terrier now on 
the bench. In the wire section Mr. George Raper had quite a 
benefit, and beat Sir Humphrey de Trafford for the sectional 
cup with his grand Terrier, Champion Go Bang. It is some 
years since so good a lot of high-class youngsters were being 
shown. 
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179, New Bond Street. 


LADY SETTRINGTON AND HER DAUGHTER (THE HON. AMY GWENDOLINE GORDON LENNOX). 


COUNTRY HOMES: HATFIELD HOUSE.—II. 


Cecil never dwelt. There had gone through his mind 

the’ vision of monarchs resting in his magnificent 
chambers, of royal audiences in his abode, and of masques and 
revelry therein. He built, however, what others have treasured 
and enjoyed, ana Hatfield House remains to-day a splendid 
example of the domestic architecture of his time. It has 
descended to the present Marquis of Salisbury through a long 


A Cecil-Hatfield, as he would have called it, Sir Robert 


line of illustrious ancestors, and, though at times decay has 
touched it, the house has been brought, with zealous care, to the 
state in which it was formed. It was visited by a disastrous 
fire in November, 1835, by which the whole of the west wing 
including the chapel, was swept away, and in which the 
Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury, widow of James, the first 
Marquis, at the age of 86, lost her life. ~ But once again, with 
infinite care, the structure has been raised in the closest 
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resemblance to its predecessor, and now none but observant eyes 
would see that aught was new. 

The principal front of the house faces the south, and consists 
of the facade of the great central block, and the two projecting 
wings, which, with it, constitute the hollow square. The central 
frontage is of stone, and the most characteristic feature of the 
whole structure, but the greater portion of the house is built of 
dark red brick, with stone at the windows and angles. Entering 
through the splendid iron gates, between the tall piers at the end 
of the noble avenue, the visitor finds himself in an enclosed 
garden or forecourt. The style of the house which faces him 
may be described as Palladian, with details freely and richly 
treated. The facade of the central block is the most ornate part 
of the exterior. A noble arcade, its frontage divided by fluted 
pilasters, panelled below with arabesques, such as adorn the 
columns of the Palazzo Vecchio, incloses the long corridor known 
as the Armoury, and has its arches filled with perforated screens 
of stone, with glazed openings. The pilasters are carried up, the 
beautifully-worked windows of the Long Gallery between them, 
to the cresting, which is probably of Italian workmanship, with 
gables of Flemish aspect behind. But the main feature is the 
great projecting porch, with the entrance arch, flanked in its 
three stages with Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian pillars, and 
having a cresting with the date 1611, below which the Cecil coat 
is displayed. Above and behind rises the very effective clock 
tower. The length of this frontage is about r4oft., and the 
wings project some 1ooft., being finished at the angles with bold 
turrets crowned with cupolas. Their distinguishing features are 
glorious bay windows, rising in tiers, with a 
multitude of lights, presenting noble effects both 
within and without. 

The house is now usually entered on the 
north front, which is of plainer character, with 
a many-windowed wall, full of interest in its 
details. The window over the picturesque en- 
trance is, perhaps, the noblest in the whole 
house, and this is a matter in which Hatfield 
compares very favourably with Hardwicke and 
most other mansions of the period. Passing 
from the vestibule, the visitor enters the great 
hall on the left, a splendid apartment 5oft. long, 
paved with black and white marble, richly 
wainscoted, with tapestry hangings, and a coved 
and panelled ceiling adorned with the heads of 
the Casars, a great oriel at one end, and a 
‘nely-wrought screen and minstrels’ gallery. 

This leads to the grand staircase, which rises 
with five landings, and has a splendid carved 
balustrade, adorned with curious figures at the 
angles, an elaborate wicket-gate near the foot, 
pendants from its ceiling as in old Italian palaces, 
and portraits by Zucchero, Lely, Vandyck, 
Kneller, Reynolds, and others. This makes a 
noble approach to King James’s Room, or the 
Great Chamber, at the eastern angle, a magnifi- 
cent apartment, 59ft. long by 27ft. broad, 
gorgeous in its adornments of marble, gold, 
and colour, and its superb chimney-piece of 
various marbles, with a life-size bronze statue of 
James I. in royal robes in a niche above. Here 
are silver dogs for the fire, a glorious ceiling, and 
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many family portraits of the house of Cecil. The Long Gallery, 
2oft. wide and 163ft. in length, runs hence to the west end of the 
building, along the south front, with a great series of windows, 
dark oak panelling, a rich and elaborate ceiling, and much 
antique furniture. Below is the Armoury, an apartment of the 
same dimensions, lighted through the stone grille of the arcade, 
and stored with a great deal of armour, including trophies of the 
Armada sent by Elizabeth to Burghley. At the western end of 
the Long Gallery is the library, which corresponds in position to 
King James’s Room, and contains a splendid collection of printed 
books, and a priceless store of manuscripts, including the Cecil 
papers, bequeathed by Burghley to his son, Sir Robert Cecil, 
which reflect the life of the times and the intrigue of parties, 
reveal the meshes that enwound Mary Queen of Scots, the hopes 
and disappointments of the Howards, and the diplomacy of the 
Anjou and Alengon “ marriages,” and re-echo the sounds of the 
Armada. 

But space is wanting to deal with a tithe of the interests 
and attractions of Hatfield House. Let us glance at the things 
that surround it. Cecil’s kinsman, Bacon, had said that, ‘‘ without 
a garden, buildings and palaces are but gross handiworks,” and, 
like all the builders of his time, he devoted abundant attention 
to the development and beautifying of his grounds, which yet 
bear the evidences of his taste and care. He prepared levels, 
laid out terraces with flights of steps, and contemplated great 
waterworks. Through the wife of the French Ambassador, he 
procured 20,000 vines for £50, and expected 10,000 more, and 
the French queen sent him 500 fruit trees, with men to see to the 
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planting ofthem. He received presents 
also of cherry trees, nectarines, and 
vines from many noble friends, and he 
saw the first fulfilment of his hopes. 
His chief gardeners were Montague 
Jennings and Joh. Tradescant, who 
was afterwards horticulturist to Charles 
I., and fauner of the more famous 
Tradescant, who founded the Trades- 
cant or Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

The gardens were a delight to the 
contemporaries of Evelyn. Pepys was 
often there—never saw the like in his 
life, and once ** would fain have stolen 
a pretty dog which followe1 me, but 
could not, which troubled me.’ The 
Privy Garden, on the west side, which 
belonged to the old Palace, is a perfect 
example of the trim pleasaunce of the 
time, with a basin in the midst, a mul- 
berry tree, planted by James I. him- 
self, at each of its corners, and shady 
avenues of limes at its sides. The 
‘garden and vineyard, rarely well 
watered and planted,” attracted the 
admiration of Evelyn. These remain 
on the east side, descending from a ter- 
race, with enriched parapet adorned 
with vases, from flight to flight, amid 
gorgeous parterres, to the quaintest old 
garden in the world, with trim clipped 
yew hedges, and this vineyard by the river Lea. Here are rare 
green slopes, beautiful trees, and an old-world aspect that must 
have delighted the age of Cecil and of James. Scholarly contem- 
plation has an appropriate home in that quaint avenue which 
leads hence to where Queen Elizabeth’s oak still is green, though 
its last acorn was fruited for the hand of Queen Victoria many years 
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ago. There are gardens, too, on the other sides of the house, and 
around spreads the finest park in Hertfordshire, diversified by 
green stretches of open land, oaks of huge girth, and belts and 
groups of trees, and stocked with a great many head of deer— 
an appropriate environment for one of the greatest of our stately 
homes. Joun Leyvanp. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL IN FRANCE. 
EDINBURGH v. PARIS. 


“HE French must be 
heartily congratulated 
on the great strides 

they are making in Rugby 
football. In Paris itself 
fourteen clubs now engage in 
the annual struggle for the 
championships, inter-club and 
inter-scholastic. These clubs 
alone have a membership of 
nearly 2,000, but let it be 
remembered that they include 
in the sphere of their activity 
not only football, but every 
other kind of outdoor sport. 
In fact, together with numerous 
other societies in Paris and 
in the provinces, they form 
members of a body known as 
the Union des Sociétés de 
Sports Athletiques, whose 
primary object is to promote 
open-air exercise. As a means 
to this end, many of the clubs 
have taken up football, with  “4oto. by Delton, 

the result that Rugby teams 

enjoy a vigorous existence in the capital and in all the leading 
towns of France. The Union has a membership of over 
25,000, and amongst its honorary anl associate members are 
to be found the names of not a few of the most distinguished 
men in the country, the President of the Republic heading 
the list. 

The first Rugby matches were played in Paris between the 
years 1880 and 1882 in the Bois de Boulogne. The teams 
were composed of Englishmen living over there and of a few 
Frenchmen who had picked up the game in the English public 
schools. These games continued for two consecutive winters, 
but ceased at length, owing to the scarcity of players. During 
the winter of 1888-89, at the-instigation of a former member of 
the London ‘** Smugglers,” the Racing Club attempted to introduce 
football among the sports practised by its members. The rules 
adopted were those of the Rugby Union, which were then, for 
the first time, printed and circulated in the vernacular. The 





THE SCOTTISH VISITORS. Paris. 


attempt failed owing to the difficulty of getting men to join. In 
1889 a great movenient for the development of physical training 
in schools sprang up, and football was one of the sports placed 
upon the programme of the athletic party. Two camps, how- 
ever, were formed—one for the exclusion of every game that 
was not absolutely French, and the other for the adoption of 
English sports and pastimes. The former christened its football 
« Barette,’ taking the name from a _ crude¢ form of the 
game played in the central provinces. As no rules existed for 
«« Barette,” the League, while still keeping the title, found itself 
compelled to adopt a modification of the Rugby code, and finally, 
after a short existence, became united Jwith the opposition 
camp, and was merged in the Union. A commission was then 
appointed, consisting of MM. de Saint-Clair, De Coubertin, and 
Sandford, to draw up regulations for an inter-scholastic com- 
petition under recognised Rugby rules. From this point dates 
the success of the game in France. Once firmly rooted in the 
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schools, the athletic clubs of the 
Union were not long in turning 
their attention toit. The Stade 
Frangais and the Racing Club 
both formed first and second 
fifteens, and, in May, 1891, 
the first inter-club match took 
place between these two, re- 
sulting in favour of the former. 
Other clubs springing into 
existence, Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin, to whom the game 
is deeply indebted, stimulated 
its progress by setting aside a 
challenge cup, to be held by 
the champion team of each 
year. In 1896 M. Jean Borie 
supplemented this by giving a 
cup for second fifteens ; and, 
at the beginning of the present 
vear, another enthusiastic sup- 
porter offered similar encour- 
agement to third fifteens. In 
the principal championship, the 
following are the results up to pyoro, by Detion, 
date :— 





IN THE THICK OF IT. 
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1892—Racing Club de France. 
1893 —Stade Francais. 
1894—Stade Francais. 
1895-—Stade Francais. 
1896—Olympique. 
1897—Stade Francais. 


Thus it will be seen that in each case the victorious club 
hails from the metropolis, a state of matters that may not 
continue long, as Lyons, Bordeaux, and Toulouse are all 
working hard to gain the coveted prize. If an annual match, 
such as Paris v. The Provinces, could be arranged, it would work 
wonders for the prosperity and stability of the game. 

No more fitting conclusion could have been given to the 
present season than the recent Franco-Scottish International 
Match in Paris. Other matches of a so-called international 
character have taken place between individual French and 
English clubs ; witness the encounters between the Stade 
Frangais and Cambridge University, between the Olympique 
and Oxford University, between the Racing Club and Civil 
Service. Stray French teams have also crossed the Channel 


- and measured strength with Blackheath, Hampstead, Rosslyn 


Park, Cooper’s Hill, Coventry, and other teams, and not always 
has the Union Jack been in the ascendant. Last year a 
match was brought off between Paris and Edinburgh, in which 
the French side was entirely selected from Parisian clubs. 
This year, though the same title was adhered to, the match 
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burgh artist, well in evi- 
dence on the box-seat. 
All along the route, out 
through the Champs Ely- 
sées, under the Arc de 
Triomphe, and in the Bois 
de Boulogne the Paschal 
holiday - mongers won- 
dered at the strange 
nature of the spectacle, 
for the Scots had donned 
their jerseys and knickers, 
and were ready for the 
fray. And what a gay 
scene the ground its-lf 
presented. The French 
and Scotch — standards 
floated in the breeze, in 
company with the flags 
of Edinburgh and of 
Paris, and cheek by jowl 
with the pennons of the 
Stade Frangais and the 
Olympique. Stands, spe- 
cially erected and trimmed 
with festoons of flowers, 
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was reaily far more Scotland v. 
France. It was the first occa- 
sion on which France put a 
fifteen into the field to represent 
the whole playing strength of 
the nation, while Scotland may 
be said to have been very 
fairly represented by Mr. J. Bb. 
Hatt’s team, with its seven or 
eight Internationals and ’Varsity 
Blues. Indeed, a_ stronger 
Scotch team could hardly have 
been got together under the exist- 
ing circumstances. 

The arrangements for the 
meeting, which were most satis- 
factory, were entirely in the hands 
of the Stade Frangais, the cham- 
pion club, acting through M. 
Georges Gaulard, its energetic 
secretary, and under the auspices 
of the French Union. So suc- 
cessful were the invitations issued 
in its name that a record crowd 
of 5,000 attended at Courbevoie. 
The Scotchmen drove out ona 
five-in-hand from the Hotel St. 
James et d’Albany—the quondam 
home of the unfortunate James II. 
—with their piper, a young Edin- 
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were filled with the éiife of the French sporting world, and were 
all a-glow with spring’s choicest costumes. Further colour was 
added when the two teams appeared, the Scotch wearing white 
jerseys diagonally streaked with Royal Stuart tartan, the French 
blue ones, set off with red shields showing the arms of Paris. The 
photographer has done his best, or worst ; and now let a French 
scribe speak cf the opening scene. ‘ At twenty minutes past 
three, in the midst of an almost religious silence, the Scotchmen 
enter the arena. In Indian file, with quick and easy step, 
destitute of all military stiffness, the fifteen advance, preceded by 
one of their compatriots, wearing with Olympic calmness the 
national dress (le court jupon nativnal) and coaxing, as he strides 
along, deliciously exotic sounds from the bagpipes. The French 
follow. This unrehearsed mise-en-scene, with its delightful and 
harmonious colouring, fairly captivates the spectators, and they 
burst forth into loud and prolonged cheering.” ‘‘ Le bagpipeur ” 
had the national credit in his own keeping, and made ample 
amends for the disappointment of the many onlookers who 
expected the Scotchmen to play the match in kilts. 

It is true that the Scots seemed to tire at the end, but this 
impression was probably due to the fact that, after half-time, a 
broken shoulder and a twisted ankle were present in their 
forward rank. The score, eleven points to three in Scotland’s 
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favour, fairly represents the run of the game. The Frenchmen 
played with abundant courage and determination, and had plenty 
of muscle to show for the three weeks’ vigorous training they 
had undergone in view of the event. They must be even more 
zealous in their preparation before they face the music next 
Shrovetide in Edinburgh. How the southern barricade fell 
when the Frenchmen scored, and Gallic enthusiasm burst its 
buttons, is now a well-worn tale. A notable feature of the match 
was the appointment of a President—the Conseiller-General 
Ferrand - who surveyed the proceedings from a special tribune, 
and, at the finish, harangued the culgus profanum on the national 
value of athletic sports. Amidst a final hurricane of cheers, the 
Scotchmen drove off, and, in the busy scene, did not forget to 
shout a lusty appreciation of France and the French, an’ old 
International raising a supplementary cheer for the ladies of 
France. The day finished with the great banquet given in 
honour of the visitors at the Hotel Terminus, where Gaul and 
Gael vied with one another in vowing eternal friendship —and 
the piper played. Under the kindly guidance of the Franco- 
Scottish Society, representatives of the visitors were,.on a 
subsequent day, shown over the Sorbonne and the Old Scots’ 
College, in the Rue Cardinal-Lemoine. 
Scotus PEREGRINUS. 























O to Nairn we went. The incidents of the very comfortable 
journey—how that one slept, and another snored, and a 
third lay awake and swore at both of them—are scarcely 
within the scope of this chronicle, whose business is with after- 
dinner gossip of golf. Suffice it to say, that we reached Nairn 
without mishap or floundering in the snow, though we saw 
plenty of it on the hills about Kingussie, and saw it even from 
Nairn across the Firth, above Cromarty. But the links were 
clear and pleasant, there was no demand for the red balls which 
remained in Dalgleish’s shop, the days were crisp and bright, 
with a keen air, but a brilliant sun, which went down rosy red 
each afternoon after three o’clock. There was frost, but not 
enough to please the skater or seriously annoy the golfer, and 
we were ready to admit, with a unanimity which even included 
Colonel Burscough, that Miss Mary had been inspired with an 
excellent suggestion when she proposed that we should spend 
our Christmas holiday at Nairn. 

“I believe, my dear sir,” the professor observed on the 
evening of our third day, ‘‘ that we may ascribe the comparative 
mildness of the climate of these Northern firths to the influence of 
the great Gulf Stream.” 

“Gulf Stream, Flegg ?” saidthe colonel. ‘ Why, bless me, 
I always was taught that that hit England on the other side— 
west side.” 

“* That is true, my dear sir, but it is said to sweep up along 
the West Coast of England and Scotland, and so along the 
Pentland Firth, and down, with a curl, along the top of the East 
Coast.” 

** Very kind of it, I’m sure,” the colonel said, ‘‘ but is there 
any evidence to prove it, except the red balls in Dalgleish’s 
shop ?” 

*«« And the fuchsias at Dunrobin,” the professor added, with 
a smile. ‘* Yes, there is other testimony. Strange seeds and 
shells, known in the Gulf of Mexico, but unknown either in 
Europe or on our Southern Coasts, are picked up on the shores 
of these firths, thereby affording a very strong presumption, to 
say the least of it, of the existence of a current setting out from 
the American continent and impinging with some of its waters 
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on the Eastern Coast of Scotland. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance, my dear sir, but because it is remarkable, it is scarcely on 
that account to be disbelieved.” 

‘It seems to me,” said the colonel, with singular breadth of 
view, ‘‘ that there are many things we are not able to understand. 
Why is it, for instance, that if you sprinkle sand—sea-sand— 
on an inland putting green, it prevents the worms coming up? 
Surely you won’t say that’s the Gulf Stream!” 

The professor appeared at a little loss for an answer—did 
not quite see why sand out of a pit would not serve the purpose 
equally—but young Robert, rushing in where wisdom feared to 
tread, was ready with an explanation. 

“Why, uncle, it is plain enough, I should think,’ he said. 
‘Suppose yourself for a moment to be a worm ”—the supposition 
was strange enough to excite a smile, which the colonel’s frown 
at once repressed. ‘Suppose yourself to be a worm, and you 
will see that when you come wriggling up through the ground— 
swallowing the ground, or whatever you would do—the sharp 
bits of shell and so on, of which sea-sand is made up, would 
prick you, and cut you inside and out. So vou would say, ‘ No, 
no, poor worm, none of that. to-day, thank you.’ See? that’s 
why sea-sand’s bad for worms.” 

**] really believe, my dear sir,” said the professor, observing 
the colonel’s look of incredulity, “that our young friend has 
supplied the true explanation. I can well conceive the in- 
convenience that would be suffered by the poor worm, and I can 
well believe, too, that it may be something of the same 
mechanical influence that may produce that refining of the grass 
which certainly is the result of the treatment of golf greens with 
sea-sand. The sand that we take from the pits, being less spiky, 
so to term it, is not nearly of equal value for this purpose.” 

‘‘ Some of the people who have charge of inland greens,” I 
said, ‘‘certainly make a great mistake in rolling down the 
worin casts with too heavy rollers. The result is that a coating 
of clay is often formed over the green, which is very bad for 
putting on, and which the grass has great difficulty in forcing its 
way through.” 

“ That’s right enough,” said the colonel, feeling that he was 
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now on more familiar ground. ‘ Heavy rollers are a mistake, 
and brushing’s a mistake, for it tears out the roots of the grass. 
Those light wooden rollers are the things for worm casts; they 
pick up the casts, and you can scrape them off. I don’t know 
anything about your blessed sea-sand. What the deuce are you 
up to, Bob?” 

Master Robert, growing rather weary of the earth-worm 
topic, had taken a golf ball from the mantel-piece, and was 
dropping it with excessive care, over his shoulder, on the hearth- 
rug. The resulting noise had furnished one or two rather 
emphatic punctuations in the colonel’s dissertation on rollers, 
and naturally elicited his question. 

“I’m practising,” said Bob—* practising dropping the ball 
where I want tu. You see, it’s rather a useful thing to have at 
command. Say you're picking the ball out of water, or out of 
whins, with the penalty of a stroke, it very often happens, does 
it not, that there is only one good bit of turf in the middle of a 
kind of desert of broken ground? If only a fellow could get the 
trick of dropping the ball so as to make it stay ona good lie, he’d 
get a good advantage, I fancy.” 

‘And do you mean to tell me,” the colonel demanded, 
ferociously, ‘‘ that you consider that a fair sort of advantage to 
take? I call it a dastardly mean kind of trick to practise— 
we'll have you practising the three-card trick or thimbie- 
rigging next. I tell you what it is, Master Bob, if I hear of 
you practising any of these sharp dodges of yours I'll disown 
you, my boy, I'll disinherit you—there, I mean what I say.” 

There was no question about the seriousness of the colonel’s 
words. He always did mean what he said—for about five 
minutes. At the end of that brief space, as a rule, his intention, 
yielding to reason and reflection, had evaporated with his anger. 
As often happened in our discussions, the word of reason was on 
this occasion spoken by Professor Flegg. 

“‘] must admit, my dear sir,” he said to the angry colonel, 
“that your feeling on the question was my own for the first 
moment, but, after all, if we consider the point without 
prejudice, is this matter of dropping a ball so very different 
from any other stroke that occurs in the game of golf? No 
person objects to another’s practising a certain shot, say the 
lofting of a string, as much as he pleases. If a man were 
disposed to practise the making of his tee to an abnormal 
height, no one, | presume, would question his perfect right to do 
so; and frankly, I cannot perceive, always provided that our 
young friend Master Robert conforms to the rules—as to standing 
upright, facing the hole, and dropping the ball from the 
shoulder—why he should not practise himself in dropping the 
ball as long as he pleases. Whether this is, after all, one of the 
cases in which practice is likely to make perfect, is another 
story.” 

‘Taking an unfair advantage!” the colonel growled again. 
‘* Why should one man have an advantage over another because 
he has practised a Cinquevalli conjuring trick ? ” 

“The great thing,” said Bob, who had continued his 
practice, regardless of the storm of discussion raging around it, 
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‘is to drop the ball without an atom of spin. It will fall much 
deader then. But it is as difficult as to avoid putting side on a 
billiard ball when you play it up the table to come back into 
baulk.” 

‘‘Great mistake to allow any lifting of the ball at all!” 
the colonel muttered again, now fairly on the growl. ‘ The ball 
should be played where it lies, or the hole given up. There 
ought not to be any handling of the ball after it has been struck 
from the tee.” 

** Did you ever, my dear sir,” asked the professor, ‘‘ happen 
to be in the Canary Islands, and play golf at Las Palmas? 
The ground is the most singular for golfing purposes in the 
world, and the rules are no less remarkable. The entire links, 
so to call it, lying high above the town, is virtually without 
grass or vegetation of any kind, save the Euphorbia Canariensis, 
which grows in isolated patches. For the rest, the surface is a 
bare crumbly clay, with stones interspersed among it, and 
intersected by dry barrancas, or water-courses. The putting 
greens, so to call them, are of this same original substance, 
pounded flat by a beater, which has pulverised the dried clay of 
their surfaces. On this the ball runs with wonderful trueness. 
but the sirgular feature of the rules is that, on all occasions, 
short of the actual teeing of the ball, there is nothing that \ou 
may not do. You may clear away stones and crumbly earth all 
round the ball, so that virtually you do arrive at teeing it; you 
may stamp down the ground with your foot either before the ball, 
behind it, or beside it, whether through the green or on the 
putting green (again using these terms in the way of metaphor) ; 
but the final triumph of lawlessness is in the licence of putting 
your finger on the ball in order to prevent its moving while these 
mining and levelling operations are in progress.” 

‘* Why, bless my soul,” said the colonel, ‘‘ old Puffles at the 
club told me that the golf was very good in Grand Canary. 
He’s a truthful old beggar too, as golfers go, asa rule. What 
can he have been talking about ? I suppose he must have found 
some fellow there that he could beat.” 

‘Pardon me, my dear sir,” the professor replied, “‘ I perceive 
that I have created quite a wrong impression. In spite of all 
that I have said, it is good golf—good enough to give one great 
entertainment, at all events. The pulverised putting greens are 
quite true, as I have said; the lies on the crumbly crust, after 
you have treated it according to the Spanish law, are quite as 
good as on some noted courses that I could name ; and the whole— 
it is only a twelve-hole course—is very sporting.” 

** And the caddies? ”’ 

‘‘ Bare-footed little urchins, making patterns of feet and ten 
toes on the green at each step. Little fellows with eyes that 
recall Murillo’s pictures, and talk the whole time, my dear sir, 
without cessation, while you are driving, putting, or whatever 
you are doing.” 

‘“‘T should die, I am certain,” said the colonel with con- 
viction. ‘* Such golf as that would kill me. Old Puffles must 
have a grudge against me for something.” 

(70 be continued. ) 
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aptly termed the sport of kings. 

Of late, the Turf in America—that is, 
the sport of horse-racing as conducted on 
tracks given over to the galloper—has been 
going through troublous times, and at one 
period was threatened with extinction. Not so 
the trotting-track, which has steered clear of 
the Abolitionists. Harness racing, as practised 
in America, is the sport of the people, being 
by the people, for the people, and of the 


T's racing of thoroughbreds has been 


Tht PRS 


people. It is a kingly sport, yet truly - 
democratic, for the faithful followers of 
the trotter are drawn from all ranks in 


life, and on a trotting track all men are 
equal. 

The origin of the trotter is practically 
unknown. Scientific research fails to find the 


first trotter, though he was undoubtedly of 
English production. All concede, however, 
that the gait is an acquired one, but years 
of breeding on scientific lines have given to 
the world a‘breed of horses that are natural 
trotters, and each succeeding year the gait 
becomes more fixed and natural, and now 
the American breeder succeeds in breeding 
colts that know of no gait but the trot. 

One fact we do know, and that is, 
that from the English thoroughbred the 
American trotter descended, and that through 
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the veins of the founccr of the leading trotting family flowed the 
blood of the famous four-milers of England. There was foaled 
in 1780, the property of Mr. John Pratt, of Newmarket, England, 
a grey colt, by Mambrino; Mambrino by Engineer, son of 
Sampson. The dam of this colt was a daughter of Turf, son of 
Matchem; Matchem by Cade, son of Godolphin Arabian ; his 
grandam being a daughter of Regulus, son of Godolphin Arabian. 
They called this grey colt Messenger, and though he did not prove 
the sterling racehorse that his sire had been, he was raced with 
success. He started fourteen times, won eight, was beaten six, 
received forfeit twice, and paid forfeit once. He was imported 
to America in 1788, by Thomas Benger, and for twenty years 
stood for public service. He died in 1808, and was buried on 
Long Island. He is described by horsemen of that time as a 
rather coarse horse, standing 15-3 hands, of a grey colour, with 
a rather thin mane and tail. 

To imported Messenger the breeders of America are 
indebted for the founding of the American trotter. He wasa 
trotter himself, and his immediate progeny and their progeny 
were trotters. Through his son Mambrino, whose dam was a 
daughter of imported Sour Crout, by Highflyer, son of Herod, 
the leading families of the turf trace to him. Mambrino, when 
bred to Amazonia, a grand-daughter of imported Messenger, 
produced Abdallah. Abdallah, when bred to the Charles Kent 
mare, a daughter of imported Bellfounder, produced Hamble- 
tonian, “the father of trotters,” and the most prolific sire the 


country has ever known. His 

sons, grandsons, and great- 
grandsons have bred on in [fg 

a way that is positively | 


astounding, and it is almost 
an impossibility to point to a 
trotter of note that does not 


catry his blood. Relatively 
speaking, he may be cailed 
the founder of the modern 
trotting breed, for all other 
families that have aided in 
its formation sink into insig- 
nificance when compare. with 


him. He is the sire of forty 
trotters that have! eaten 2min. 
the standard trotting 
matk, and his daughters have 
produced 112 that have trotted 
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better than that mark. His 
sons, Alexander’s Abdallah, 
George Wilkes, Electioneer, 


Volunteer, Dictator, Aberdcen, 


cte., have in turn founded 
ereat families, and through 
many other channels his 


blood breeds on from genera- 
tion t generation with 
wonderful speed-producing 
results. 

Another great family de- 
scended trom Mambrino, 
through his son Mambrino Pay- 
master, whose dam wasa daugh- 
ter of imported Paymaster. Mambrino Paymaster, out of a large 
coarse mare of unknown breeding, sired Mambrino Chief, the 
sire of Lady Thorn, 2min. 18}sec. Daughters of Mambrino 
Chief have aided greatly in laying the foundation of many 
prominent blood lines. The crossing of the Hambletomsan and 
Mambrino Chief families, thus intermingling the blood of 
imported Messenger after three or four generations of distinct 
lnreeding, placed the trotter on the road to success. Mambrino 
Chief sired a brother of Lady Thorn, 2min. 18}sec., called 
Mambrino Patchen, and his progeny are rated among the leaders. 
ITis daughters, when bred to sons of Hambletonian, proved 
first-class dams, and, to date, have produced 129 that have 
beaten the 2min. 30sec. mark. Mambrino Patchen’s best son is 
Mambrino King, and for beauty, speed, and racehorse qualities 
his get cannot be beaten. 

George Wilkes is considered Hambletonian’s greatest son, 
end deservedly so. He was raced until he was sixteen years old, 
holding the world’s stallion record for a time, trotting a mile in 
cinin, 22sec. Krom the time he was sixteen, until his death— 
nine years later—he was used in the stud in Kentucky. 
Despite the shortness of his life at the stud, he accomplished 
much, and his name is now enrolled high in the regard of the 
lover of the trotter, and will be a by-word so long as the American 
people retain their love for a horse. 

Electioneer, Hambletonian’s next greatest son, was taken to 
California by Governor Stanford, when eight years old, and 
there produced from mares of all kinds, from the thoroughbred 
to those of unknown breeding, the greatest family of early 
trotters on the continent. They come to their speed early, are 
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pure gaited, easy-going horses, and have held more world’s 
records than the get of any one sire that ever lived. 

Alexander’s Abdallah is in some respects a greater horse 
than either George Wilkes or Electioneer, and had he not been 
cut off in his prime, there is no doubt but that he would have 
surpassed them all. He was killed when thirteen years old by 
guerillas during the Civil War. His sons, Almont and Belmont, 
have kept his name prominently before the racing public, and his 
descendants that have beaten the standard mark are more 
numerous than those of any save his immediate ancestors. 

Harold, sire of Maud S., 2min. 83sec., ‘the queen of the 
turf,” Happy Medium, sire of Nancy Hanks, 2min. 4sec., and 
other great sons of Hambletonian deserve special mention, but 
lack of space forbids. 

The first horse to trot a mile better than three minutes was 
the gelding Yankee, of unknown breeding, who in 1806 trotted 
to sulky at Harlem, N.Y., in 2min. 59sec. From this the record 
has been gradually lowered, until it now stands close to the 
2min., mark—a mark alluring, tempting, deceiving: so near and 
yet so far. In 1834, Edwin Forrest, another gelding of unknown 
blood, trotted a mile to saddle in 2min. 314sec., and though a 
pacer beat 2min. 30sec. in 1839, it was not until 1845 that a 
trotter did so. Then Lady Suffolk, a grey mare by Engineer, 
second grandson of imported Messenger, trotted a mile to saddle 
in 2min. 26sec., and to harness in 2min. 2g3sec. In 1859 Flora 
Temple trotted in 2min. 1g}sec., and the limit had been reached, 








A TROTTER ON THE TRACK. 


according to the pessimists of the day. But in 1867 Dexter, a 
son of Hambletonian, startled the world by trotting a mile in 
2min. 17}sec., and in 1874 Goldsmith Maid, a daughter of 
Alexander’s Abdallah, lowered that mark to 2min. 14sec. From 
that it came down a notch at a time, until Maud S. trotted in 
2min. 8%sec. in 1885. This stood as the champion record for a 
number of years, and is to-day the fastest mile trotted over an 
oval mile track to high-wheel sulky. The introduction of the 
bicycle, or pneumatic-tyred, sulky, saw a great increase in the 
average speed of the horse,and now no less than twenty-two 
trotters possess faster records than Maud §., the fastest being 
the mare Alix, 2min. 3?sec. The multitude of horses that have 
beaten 3min. is practically countless, the fact that, from 
1845 to the close of 1896, no less than 12,945 trotters have 
taken records of 2min. 30sec. or better, being sufficient to give 
one an idea of what has been accomplished in the production of 
speed. 

The history of the trotting horse could not be written did 
not the writer include a word or two about the pacer. This 
lateral-gaited fellow is slowly forcing his way to the front. 
Always faster than the trotter, the gait being much easier, and 
accomplished with less friction, he has almost reached the 
coveted 2min. goal, and the champion record stands at 2min. 
4sec. Though fewer in numbers, the tribe is gradually 
increasing, growing in favour daily, and there are now some 4,300 
pacers that have beaten the pacing standard of 2min. 25sec., 
of which number no less than 146 have records better than 2min. 
Tosec. 
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SANDOWN PARK SECOND SPRING MEETING. 


T was a pleasant change of 
venue from the world- 
famed Surrey hills to the 

slopes of Sandown Park. The 
card promised a plentiful yield 
of sport, and the fiece de 
resistance was the Tudor Plate. 
The Princess of Wales’s 
Handicap looked like an inter- 
esting race, and the selling 
races had received plenty of sup- 
port. The company, which 
included the Prince of Wales, 
was both large and fashionable. 
Of the fifteen subscribers to the 
Juvenile Selling Plate, Liquid 
Amber was an absentee. 
Lohengrin and Bobbie were 
favourites, but neither could 
take part in the finish, and 
Gallatin sailed home the easiest 
of winners on the inside. The 
field for the Tudor Plate just 
reached double figures, and 
Angelos was the centre of 
attraction in the paddock. In 
the race Angelos laid. in the 
rear rank until entering the 
straight. He then drew up on 
the outside, and looked all over 
a winner, but dwelling at the 
distance, he only secured second 
place from Bridgwater by a Photo. by J. Stevens. IN THE PADDOCK. Copyright—"‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 
neck, while Frisson won easily 

by four lengths. The issue of 

the Walton Plate was supposed —' % 

to be very open; but Blue 
Smoke won all the way, with 
Wolverine, the first of Wolf's 
Crag’s produce to carry silk, 
her nearest attendant. 

In the Princess of Wales’s 
Stakes, Americus jumped roun.t 
the wrong way at the start, 
and took no part in the contest. 
Suppliant came away from the 
start, and was “out by himself” 
until Deep Sea took second place 
less than a quarter of a mile 
from home. From this point 
the gap was reduced by steady 
degrees, and, in the result, 
Deep Sea got home by a head. 

The morning of the second 
day was dull and cold, and in 
the early hours ofthe afternoon, — pag, by J: Stevens, 
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a heavy storm broke over 
Sandown. «At the time the 
paddock would have been 
crowded by those desirous of 
taking stock of the candidates 
for the Stud Produce Stakes, it 
was a general case of seeking 
for shelter. 

The Esher Stakes came 
next, and when the eleven 
horses went to the post the turf 
had become very much soaked 
by the heavy rain, and was not 
in the condition to suit Clorane 
in his attempt to carry such a 
weight as tost. 5lb. Indeed, 
he was in hopeless difficulties a 
quarter of a mile from home. 
From the distance Greenlawn 
began to draw away, and ulti- 
mately won by six lengths. 
Sport closed with the Pall Mall 
Handicap, which Aureus won 
in good style, and afforded 
some slight compensation to 
Prince Soltykoff for the earlier 
disappointments of the week. 

Miserable and sport-spoil- 
; ing as the weather had been at 
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day, Saturday was, in the mat- 
ter of weather, all that could 
be wished. It was the gayest 
of scenes, and May could not 
have been introduced in more 
charming fashion. Loyalty 
easily won the St. James’s 
Plate, and Crystal Palace 
carried off the Criterion 
Steeplechase. 

A baker’s dozen turned out 
for the Great Sandown Hurdle 
Handicap. Below the final 
hurdles it looked odds on 
Dusky Queen, but Amphida- 
mas was creeping up very fast 
on the inside, almost un- 
observed, and getting the best — Photo. by W. A. Rouch. COMING OVER THE LAST FENCE. Copyright—"C.L," 
of a sharp finish he won by a r ee . , loli - 
couple of lengths. In the 
Grand International Steeple- 
chase, Williamson rode 
Manifesto. Ali the competitors 
jumped well until reaching the 
water the second time, but 
none of them ever stood the 
ghost of a chance with 
Manifesto and Grudon, of 
whom the former had the race 
in hand after Grudon had 
blundered at the last fence 
along the railway side. A very 
successful day ended with the 
Southern Maiden Hurdle Race, 
in which Berkeley carried 
colours seldom seen under 
National Hunt Rules in the iain eae etka 
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THE 


T has been a very curious, 
i and not altogether un- 
sensational, Two Thou- 
sand. That last year’s crop of 
two year olds was a moderate 
lot was the opinion of most 
good judges, and at the end of 
the season Galtee More, Vesu- 
vian, and Velasquez were the 
only three who stood out from 
the common ruck as being in 
the first class. What “the 
Kingsclere colt may be capable 
of later on, it is impossible to 
say. He only ran once last 
year, when admittedly back- 
\ward, and he won his race, so 
that he may be a really good 
horse; but it was known a 
long time ago that he would 
not be ready by the Two 
Thousand day, and would take 
no part in that race. 
Velasquez has been a 
strong winter favourite both 
for Two Thousand and Derby, 
but I cannot say that I ever quite 
liked him. He isa nice wiry 
colt, it is true, and a beautiful 
mover, but I always thought 
that his summer excellence was 
partly due to the fact of his 
being a very forward colt, and 
1 could not see much sign of 
improvement about him as the 
season progressed, so that | 
was not at all surprised when 
he found his muster in the 
Middle Park Plate, nor did | 
look upon it as the fluke it was 
generally supposed to be. 
His conqueror in that race, 
the Jrish-bred Galtee More, on 
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the contrary, was a mere baby 
until the autumn, and as he is 
one of the finest colts ever seen, 
and a rare bred one too, I 
always expected him to make 
the best three year old of the 
two. There was just the 
chance that such a big power- 
ful colt might not quite stay ; 
but, on the other hand, being 
inbred to Stockwell, through 
Doncaster and St. Albans, it 
was most likely that he would. 
As the Two Thousand day 
drew near we were informed 
by a perfect army of journalists 
that Velasquez had grown and 
improved as much as his most 
ardent friends could desire, and 
that Galtee More was a roarer, 
lame, not half trained, and 
would not see the post. Some 
went so far as to say that even 
if he were at his very best he 
wo.'d not make Velasquez 
gallop, and that the Middle 
Park Plate running was all 
wrong. It was certainly a fact 
that Velasquez was doing 
plenty of nice work at New- 
market, where the Heath is 
always pretty good “going,” 
whilst the Lambourne Downs 
are usually so heavy in the 
early spring that there was 
always a chance of Galtee More 
not being at his best so soon as 
his rival, and yet when they 
were both stripped, at New- 
market, he was, if anything, the 
fitter of the two, and had cer- 
tainly made a very great deal 
the most improvement. 
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The race is soon described. 
It was run at a great pace to the 
Bushes, and Velasquez was 
going as well as anything for 
about six furlongs. Coming 
out of the dip, Galtee More 
went to the front, and having 
the favourite beat in half-a- 
dozen strides, he went on, and 
won in a common canter by 
four lengths. A more smashing 
and decisive victory it would 
be impossible to imagine, but 
as Velasquez only just beat 
Minstrel, who was third, with 
Berzak close up fourth, it is 
evident that he has not come 
on as he should, and is pro- 
bably a mere sprinter, whilst 
the form is most likely bad—in 
fact, it is probable that this 
year’s three year olds are the 
worst we have seen for years. 

If the Stockwell blood 
showed its superiority to that 
of Galopin, in the colts’ race 
on Wednesday, no less did it 
do so in the fillies’ race on 
Friday. This was supposed to 
be more or less a match be- 
tween Chelandry, by Goldfinch 
—Illuminata, and Goletta, by 
Galopin—Biserta. The latter 
isa really beautiful filly, and 
showed herself a good two year 
old last year, until she ran 
badly in the autumn, when she 
was probably stale. There 
was just a doubt about her 
staying, and although she won 
the Newm ret Biennial, over 
the Rowley Mile, at the Craven 
Meeting, it was evidently 
only through her speed that 
she did so. 

Chelandry is a small, light, 
mean-looking mare, but a hard, 
wiry sort, every atom use, and 
one of the best movers ever 
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seen. She is beautifully bred 
too, being a half-sister to Ladas, 
by Goldfinch, who is by Or- 
monde out of Thistle 
(Common’s dam), so that, like 
Galtee More, she too is inbred 
to Stockwell,: through her 
grandsire Ormonde, and _ her 
grand-dam Paraffin. That she 
is better than Velasquez, and 
would make a better fight of it 
with Galtee More for the 
Derby than her stable com- 
panion, I have very little doubt. 
It cannot be said that they 
were a good-looking lot in the 
paddock, and perhaps the 
least picked to pieces by critics 
was the Duenna filly, a well- 
grown brown, by Galliard— 
Lowly. She is lengthy and 
blood-like, but has bad hocks, 
Fortalice is spoilt by her head, 
Bluewater has not grown since 
last season, Galatia was very 
fractious, and Goletta too 
nervous to be saddled in the 
paddock at all. When the flag 
fell, at the second attempt, 
Chelandry and the Duenna 
filly were the quickest to begin. 
Goletta never looked like 
winning, and Chelandry, lead- 
ing the Duenna filly at the 
Bushes, drew. away as_ she 
liked, and increasing her. com- 
mand as she went on, won in a 
common.canter, by two lengths. 
Galatia was second, and Goletta 
just beat the Duenna filly for 
third place. Re hs ee 
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CYCLING, 


HE Yorkshire dales have 
a scenery distinctly their 
own; they are well 
wooded and bounded by moors 
from which extensive views are 
frequently obtainable. These 
moors are clad with heather, 
which affords cover for grouse, 
and is glorious in its purple 
bloom. It is no use record 
breakers coming this way ; the 
only level part is in the central 
Yorkshire plain, through which 
the north road passes, and 
where is the noted Leeming 
Lane. 

Cyclists are recommended 
to take the great north road to 
Doncaster, and then make away 
for the Craven district, in the 
West Riding. They should go 
by way of Pontefract and Leeds, 
so as to avoid that part of 
Yorkshire which is covered by 
the woollen and machinery 
manufacturing towns. The 
next stage will be a rather 
heavy one. Otley, or Skipton 
—the centre of the Craven 
district—should be the furthest 
point aimed for in the day, 
passing on the way Ben Rhyd- 
ding, Ilkley, and Addingham, 
From either of the latter, or 
from Skipton (where time should 
be found for visiting the castle), 
it is a short ride to Bolton 
Abbey and Woods, the Strid, 
and Barden Tower. Being now 
amidst the hills and dales, it 
behoves the cyclist to use the 
utmost caution, as many of the 
descents are too severe to ridedown. The scenery is extremely beautiful; at the 
top of the hill (which should be walked down), just before Bolton Bridge, the 
magnificent panorama of Upper Wharfedale porn out to the view. About here 
the vale deepens, and below Barden Bridge the Wharfe runs by huge boulders 
and bottomless cracks— 


Baker Street. 
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‘From pool to eddy, dark and deep, 
You hear her streams repine.” 


As for the Strid, it is, to.this me one of the most picturesque and uncanny 
rapids in any English river. ee 

Returning to Skipton along a this road, the cyclist should now make 
for Settle, the capital of Ribblesdale, ‘a’ pleasant place to stay at a day, a 
week, or a month, possessing, as it does, a quaint old-world flavour, and sur- 
rounded by grand mountain scenery. Goredale Scaur is a perfect scene with a 
perfect approach, one of the few places in England on an Alpine scale, the cliffs 
forming an irregular rotunda about 3ooft. high. Of waterfalls there are 
Posforth Gill, Ketterick Force, and others. Leaving Settle and the Ribble, 
there will be a long climb up Giggleswick Scaur, down the other side of which 
it is imperative to walk. Pursuing a rather hilly road to Kirkby Lonsdale, 
thence, with the mountains rising 2,000ft. overhead, to Sedbergh. Unless 
there is plenty of time to penetrate the dales to Askrigg, it is best to break 
the journey here. 

Of the northern streams of Spenser’s distich— 


‘6 Still Aire, swift Wharfe, with Oze the mortal might, 
High Swale, unquiet Nyd and troublous Skell ”— 


the two first have been passed in the dales of Craven, and the others will 
soon be reached. Soon after leaving the town of Sedbergh, Garsdale—a beauti- 
ful retired valley under Bough Fell—is passed through, with Whernside, 2,384ft. 
in height, a few miles to the south on the other side of Dent Dale. The scenery 
is grand, but the same cannot be said for the road. Ina few more miles may be 
seen a fine waterfall with a clear leap of nearly 100ft. Wensleydale, the finest of 
the Yorkshire dales, is soon reached, through which make for Hawes, thence to 
Aysgarth, with its famous waterfalls. Next cross the river to see the room where 
Mary Queen of Scots was imprisoned, at Bolton Castle, and the spot, three miles 
off—known as the ‘‘Queen’s Gap”—where she was recaptured upon her escape 
-from the Castle. From Redmire, the~old coach road, now unrideable, goes to 
Richmond, but it is best to continue to Leyburn. From here, if time presses, make 
for York, passing on the way Middleham, where are the ruins of the celebrated 
Earl of Warwick’s Castle ; Jervaulx Abbey ; then, v/a Masham, to Ripon, where 
a day may be spent in visiting the Cathedral, Studley Park, and Fountains Abbey. 
Here, again, there is a choice of routes, the direct one being through Borough- 
bridge ; but the one of greater interest is to Ripley, across the Nidd, to Harro- 
gate, Knaresborough, and York. The capital of Yorkshire presents in its 
Minster, its walls, and “bars,” its castle, and whole entourage, a fascinating 
Picture of the England of long ago; and the cyclist will do well to here stay his 
wheel a while, 

To make for the Border, return to Leyburn, and over a very hilly 
road to Richmond, a beautifully situated town on the Swale, with ruins of a 
castle and surrounded by picturesque scenery. » The tourist with ample time 
should visit Swaledale. From Richmond make for the Roman road to Barnard. 
Castle, amid the scenes of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Rokeby.” From here Bowes 
Moor and Stainmore Forest can be visited ina day, but care should be taken. not 
to be benighted ; or make for Hartlepool, through Stockton ; or Sunderland, via 
Bishop Auckland and Durham. The long-time tourist will go on to the Border, 
up Teesdale, with its fine scenery. About two hours’ ride, by way of Middleton- 
in-Teesdale, will bring him to High Force, with the r-ad still on the rise to Ashgill 
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Head. After some three miles comes a sp!endid ‘‘ coast-” of about the same dis- 
tance, by the South Tyne, followed by ups and downs to Alston. From here 
he can go to Haltwhistle, or a climb over Ouston Fell will shorten the journey 
to Hexham, on the main road to Newcastle. On the banks of the Tyne, four 
niles away, is a very interesting part of the wall the Romans built to keep out the 
Picts and Scots, and a twenty-five mile ride along the old Watling Street, a very 
bad and fearfully hilly road, is the nearest way to the Border. Returning to 
Hexham, the south road is the better one, but to see more of the Wall, at 
Corbridge take the road on the north of the river, and from Heddon on the Wall 
follow its line right up to Newcastle. 

There are two routes to the Border, so it is best to go by one and return 
by the other. At Morpeth, inland along a very hilly road, but with good 
scenery. Near Wooperton a slight detour enables a visit to Chillingham Park, 
with its wild cattle. An almost straight road goes to Berwick, but continuing 
to Coldstream (that of the Guards), Flodden Field and other sites of Border 
frays are passed. Further, splendid views of the Cheviots are obtained, without 
any climbing ; and recrossing the beautiful bridge over the Tweed to Cornhill, 
it is easy wheeling to Berwick-on-Tweed. 

W. J. SPURRIER. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


“| is an artlessness, a simplicity, which, without being studied or 
affected, is truly convincing, which is true Art ; and that, it seems tous, 
is the prevailing and pleasant characteristic of Colonel Baden Powell’s 

‘‘Matabele Campaign, 1896” (Methuen). Accounts of warfare written by 
military men are sometimes apt to be instructive rather than amusing, but Colonel 
Baden Powell has gifts which are rarely found in combination in any single 
individual. He is light-hearted and full of animal spirits, he can tell a story in 
rattling style, he knows instinctively the kind of thing that the public desires to 
hear, he omits ponderous irrelevancies which interest nobody, he does not 
theorise to speak of, and, finally, he can draw uncommonly lively sketches. 
See, for example, the frontispiece to this volume, in which a Matabele warrior, 
who has danced himself into a frenzy, is depicted in the act of ‘‘ making 
disparaging remarks.” There is no scroll issuing from the fierce, wide-opened 
mouth ; but one’can almost hear the words, and the savage aspect of the man 
calls to memory the harridans of Drury Lane who, when the wellspring of abuse 
has all bu! run dry, are reduced to calling their adversaries “things.” Excellent 
is this diary of an officer, written currente calamo at odd moments, and not 
spoiled by subsequent polishing which would have made it more elegant but 
less truthful and lifelike. It tells us how the handful of men fared day by day 
who took part in this dangerous and inevitable campaign, without dwelling too 
much on things horrible. It enables us to. realise how it was that something of 
the spirit which moved English soldiers in quelling the Indian Mutiny moved 
Englishmen in Matabeleland also. It is easy to sit in an editorial armchair, to 
reflect that the Matabele were a nation struggling to be freé, and to condemn 
every strong action, such as the shooting of a M’Limo, or the trial of a chief by 
Court-martial ; and the condemnation is, no doubt, a very pretty amusement. 
But it shows want of imagination, want of capacity to realise the feelings of other 
men in other circumstances, The fact and the abiding truth is that such sights 
as Baden Powell saw in Matabeleland make men feel ugly. He writes upon the 
matter with feeling. A missionary, a man and three children, had been 
murdered. His wife and two daughters, ‘‘ maltreated and left for dead,” were 
left to tell the tale. ‘‘It is a far cry from Mashonaland to England, and 
distance lessens the sharpness of the sympathy, but to men on the spot—men 
with an especially strong, manly, and chivalrous spirit in them, as is the case in 
this land of pioneers—to them such cases as these appeal in a manner which 
cannot be realised in dear, drowsy, after-lunch Old England. | A man here does 
not mind carrying his life in his hand—he likes it, and takes an attack on 
himself as a good bit of sport ; but touch a woman or a child, and he ‘is in a 
blind fury in a moment—and then he is gently advised to be mild, and to offer 
clemency to the poor benighted heathen, who is his brother after all.” One can 
understand the feeling animating these words at any rate. That the land 
of pioneers produces the right sort of men for bush-fighting is clear enough, for 
these men carried their lives in their hands from the beginning to the end of the 
campaign, they shirked no odds and braved all dangers, and they bore cheerfully 
very great hardships. On the whole this is a valuable as well as an intensely 
interesting book. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co. have ‘published Lord Lytton’s 
‘* Harold,” perhaps the best work produced by that author, as the first volume 
of their ‘‘ Library of Historical Novels and: Romances,” with an introduction by 
Mr. G. Laurence Gomme. A glossary, with a considerable number of illus- 
trations (some of them from the Bayeux Tapestry), add to the value of the work. 
The introduction is careful, thoughtful, and informative ; and Mr. Gomme doés 
well to point out the great influence exercised by Lord Lytton’s great romance 
upon the historical judgment of Harold’s character. ‘‘ After old-world records 
—such as the Bayeux Tapestry and the Roman de Rou,” wrote Lord Tennyson to 
the second Lord Lytton, ‘‘ Edward Freeman’s History of the Norman Conquest 
and your father’s Historical Romance have been mainly helpful to me in writing 
this drama” (‘* Harold,” of course). For ourselves, we have always held Lord 
Lytton to be one of the best of romantic writers, and his ‘‘ Harold,” the first 
presentation of the last Saxon King as a Saxon hero, to be his masterpiece. Mr. 
Justin McCarthy [see his introduction to Mr. William White’s recently-published 
and amusing ‘‘ Inner Life of the House of Commons ” (Unwin) ] is of the opinion 
that Lord Lytton’s popularity was ill-deserved, and is satisfied ‘‘that he was not a 
great novelist in the higher sense.” We venture to hold the contrary opinion, 
and to say that Messrs. Constable have been well advised to usher in their series 
with a book which, if it contained nothing but the Homeric description of the 
last stand at Hastings, would still be of striking force and beauty. 

Mr. John Bickerdyke is a prolific writer on outdoor subjects whose 
reputation is made, His last praqduction, ‘* Wild Sports in Ireland” (Upcott 
Gill), is worthy of that reputation. He gives us stories of fishing and shooting, 
of fabulous Irish pike and delusive Irish snipe, of yachting and angling and 
shooting on the estuary of the Shannon. Their characteristic is frank and gentle 
humour, and they serve to make an hour or two pass pleasantly. 

Of better quality, to our minds, is a book entitled ‘‘ Fishtails, and Some 
True Ones,” by Bradnock Hall (Edward Arnold). The title, it is true, is marked 
by that’ kind’ of wit which exhilarates the dweller in the open air more readily 
than him who is cooped up in a town ; but the stories, true and false, are well 
above the orlinary standard, for they show, not only that our author thoroughly 
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understands the science of the subject with which he deals playfully and grece- 
fully, but that he is a keen student of human nature, that he can wield the weapon 
of gentle irony, and that for beauty of scenery he has anappreciative eye. ‘Ihe 
early story of the Jittle girl who, spurned and exiled by her brothers on the 
ground that girls could not fish, caught a trout on a bent pin suspended from a 
parasol, may be a ‘‘ stretcher,” but in knowledge of child-life and child-feeling it 
approaches Mr. Kenneth Grahame, whose ‘‘ Golden Age ” is, teste Mr. Swin- 
burne, a masterpiece of loving truth ; and the yarn of the two boys who dammed 
the brook and ladled out a bucketful of trout, appeals to us the more closely in 
that, some thirty years ago, we sinned in like fashion. The descriptions of 
Norwegian scenery are also graphic, and not too long. Great power is shown in 
the character drawing. Anderson, the genial journalist, Eric and Anders, the 
Norwegian gillies, and Wilton, the Magdalen boating man, are all excellent. 
Wilton is best of all. We seem to see him in his ‘‘three acres and a cow” 
stockings, his ‘‘ blue corduroy waistcoat shot with red, and the largest pair of 
hoots I ever saw.” We seem to hear his hearty boasting, to see his ‘* lumpiness 
of delivery,” and to laugh as he says ‘‘salmon-fishing is an overrated pastime ; if it 
wer'n’t, I should introduce it at Oxford, where the sport would be quite as good 
as it is here—no fault of yours, you know.” It is because the characters are alive, 
so to speak, that the stories charm. 

No novels this week, for the space is exhausted, and there arc nonce that 
may not wait awhile. Of forthcoming books, some are promising. Mr. J. Kk. 
Jerome, for example, appeals to a considerable public, and his “ Sketches in 
Lavender, Blue, and Green” (Longmans) will be welcomed by many. The 
English edition, too, of Mr. Eyre Crowe’s ‘‘ Thackeray’s Haunts and Homes ” 
(Smith Elder) wil] be quickly consumed, for it is limited, and the subject is 
popular. In ‘* Memorials of Christies” (Bell) Mr. W. Roberts has an admirable 
subject, which, if properly treated, should produce a charming and fascinating 
book. Sir William Martin Conway’s ‘‘ First Crossing of Spitzbergen ” (Dent), 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘* Memories of the Months” (Arnold), are, it is 
understood, to appear this week. By the way, Sir Herbert Maxwell’s literary 
output, in spite of his Parliamentary duties, is surely very large. In_ fiction the 
books which promise most pleasure to the reader, judging by authors’ names and 
reputations only, are Dr. Conan Doyle’s ‘‘Uncle Bernac: a Memory of tne 
Empire” (Smith Elder), and the veteran Clark Russell’s ‘‘ The Last Entry ” 
(Chatto). 

The following may be ordered from the library : 

“The Life and Times of Thomas Wakley.” By S. Squire Sprigge. 
(Longmans. ) 

‘«The Plattner Story, and Others.” By H. G. Wells. (Methuen.) 

‘* Lives of the Saints.” By S. Baring Gould. (Nimmo.) 

**Tsabel Lady Burton.” By herself and W. H. Wilkins. (Hutchinson. ) 

‘Inner Life of the House of Commons.” By W. White. (Unwin.) 

“The Third Violet.” By Stephen Crane. 

** The Ways of Life.” By Mrs. Oliphant. 


TOWN TOPICS. 


O Mr. Chamberlain’s detractors the official correspondence relating to the 
| closing of the Drifts by the Transvaal Government must be unpleasant 
reading. So far from the ‘‘ provocative policy” of which the right hon. 
gentleman has been often accused, it is shown conclusively that he repeatedly 
requested the local politicians to settle the affair amicably and amongst themselves 
without reference to him. In the light of what has followed, the reason for his 
abstention is significant ; it was that if he took up the cause of the Cape he 
should not drop it again, but would carry it through to the end. When 
eventually he did interfere, and he found the velvet glove of no avail, he made 
the hand of steel beneath it felt to such good effect that President Kruger and 
his swash-buckling Burghers, whe think it good and safe sport te insult our 
(Queen on every available occasion, climbed down, and the timely and judicious 
employment by the Colonial Secretary of the /ortiter in re averted what seemed 
to be inevitable war. Now fresh questions have arisen. Once more the Boers 
have waxed insolent, and possibly no diplomatic skill may avert hostilities. 
‘** Twisting the tail of the British Lion ” is a dang-zous game that may be carried 
too far. 

Buckingham Palace has seldom seen a more brilliant Court than that held 
by the Queen this week, Eight or nine duchesses were present, several 
marchionesses, and almost a score of countesses, the ladies of high rank and 
position having made a point of attending the Drawing-room to do honour to 
Her Majesty. The Duchess of Portland was stately as ever, in white satin with 
a lace train veiling the satin one. Her Grace wore her magniiicent sapphires, and 
carried a bouquet of Malmaison carnations. The Duchess of Leeds, in palest 
grey, had her train strewn with brocaded meadow flowers of every kind, tints 
of mauve and pale yellow predominating. Her epaulettes were mingled apple 
and pear blossom. Princess Sophie Dhuleep Singh had her white muslin gown 
embroidered in pink and yellow carnations, carried out in sequins. A diamond 
belt held the folds in at the waist, and there were epaulettes of shaded carnations. 
Her daffodil yellow train suited her to perfection. The Duchess of Manchester 
wore an Empire dress in black and steel, the gown being Chantilly lace and 
the train black satin, bordered with steel and diamonds. The Duchess of 
Devonshire went in a regally magnificent dress of white silver brocaded moire 
with silver and diamond embroidery laid on over dark green. The train was 
bordered with a band of silver. Lady Crossley had a lovely gown and train of 
white satin, powdered with diamonds and embroidered with silver doves. Her 
epaulettes were pink roses. Lady Londonderry went in white satin, embroidered 
with lilies of the valley, and their green leaves tied with shaded gold bows also 
embroidered, the work having been carried out at Lady Duncannon’s Garryhill 
School. Lady Helen Stewart wore white, beautifully embroidered by the 
Irish Industries’ Association. Among other notable people who attended the 
Drawing-room were the Contessa de Casa Valencia, wife of the Spanish 
Ambassador, and her two daughters; also Mrs. and Miss Hay, wife and 
daughter of the American Ambassador. 

Next week’s Drawing-room is also expected to be a brilliant one and very 
well attended, The Princess of Wales is to hold it for Her Majesty. Lilian, 
Duchess of Marlborough, will be present, and the Countesses of Caledon and 
Westmorland. 

The Park was crowded on Sunday morning after church, so much so that it 
was scarcely possible to move along, but it is as yet too cold to sit out in the 
late afternoon. A few early Victorian hats and dresses have made their 
appearance, and, contrary to expectation, usually prove remarkably becoming. 
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Children look perfectly delicious in these, and the only essentials to a successful 
toilette of this sort appear to be youth and good looks. When these are absent 
it is, perhaps, safer to adupt Talleyrand’s motto and abstain. 

Lady Fanny Lambart attended Tuesday’s Drawing-room with eight of her 
nine daughters, the youngest of whom was presented. The Hon. Bertha is 
Ma.d of Honour to the Queen. This would appear to be an almost unique 
instance. 

The Private View of the Propert collection of miniatures was very smart and 
very crowded. The greatest interest appeared to be taken in the case of 
Cosways, and those who wandered into the next room appeared to be delighted 
with Jan van Beers’ remarkably clever studies of modern beauty and up-to-date 
dress. 

The sympathy of the whole civilised world has gone out to France in the 
terrible disaster which has fallen upon her. By the fire at the bazaar held in 
the Rue Jean Goujon more than a hundred lives, among them some of the 
highest personages in Parisian Society, have been lost. The fact that the 
bazaar was being held in the cause of charity accentuates the sadness of the 
disaster. The fearless and pathetic resignation exhibited by many of the 
unfortunate victims in the face of the most horrible of deaths was one of the 
most striking features of the disaster. In the presence of such a calamity differ- 
ences of nationality disappear, and the whole country feels for France real grief 
and sympathy, simply but eloquently expressed in the Queen’s message of 
condolence to President Faure. 

It will be long before voluminous neck ruffs are again worn in Paris, The 
unfortunate ladies at the ill-fated bazaar in the Rue Goujon who wore ruffs 
found that they caught fire immediately, blazing up round their faces and ears. 
It was impossible to extricate themselves owing to the tightness of the 
fastenings. The quantities of chiffon used in trimming dresses now makes them 
highly combustible, a dangerous feature in circumstances of the sort. 

A propos of this dreadful calamity, it is curious that Old Moore should have 
predicted a great disaster by fire in Paris just about this time. A still more 
remarkable faci in connection with the fire has to be chronicled. A lady in 
London, at 6.30 a.m. on the Saturday previous to the date on which the fire 
occurred, fancied she saw distinctly a fire take place in a temporary building ir 
Paris. A description of what she had seen was, on Sunday, written by her on a 
letter-card, and attested by three witnesses, one of whom is a medical man. 
This letter-card was posted on Sunday evening, and bears the postmark o! 
‘‘London, W. 12.15 a.m. May 3rd, 97,” and the number ‘ 49” in the 
centre of the bottom of the stamp. The account given on this letter-card, whicl: 
passed through the post early on Monday morning, shows that the lady had a 
very clear vision of what actually occurred on the following Tuesday afternoon, 
though she had in her dream no intimation of the date when it would take place. 

It is stated on reliable authority that over 30,000 Americans have already 
booked their passages from New York with a view to being in London at the 
time of the Jubilee, while the difficulty of obtaining accommodation on the boats 
from Australia is so great that in many instances passengers are arranging to 
make the voyage in cargo boats. If this is the case there will be very little 
prospect of a fall in the price of seats to see the procession, and those who wish 
to secure places would be wise to do so before this large influx of visitors arrives. 

Every day fresh schemes are being ventilated for raising money by the sale 
of seats, and some clergy whose churches overlook the line of route hope to 
realise considerable sums for their charities in this way. The churchyard 
adjoining St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, which is now used as a playground, has 
been let to Messrs. Harrod for £1,000, and they intend to erect a stand in this 
space. The Rev. T. G. Gardiner, rector of St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark 
hopes to make £2,000 or even £3,000 for his parish by erecting a stand in the 
courtyard adjoining his church and letting the windows of schools and neighbouring 
cottages, but as possession of the latter can only be obtained by ejecting his 
present tenants, it is hardly a course of action that is likely to meet with favour 
among his parishioners. If it is true that the beadle of the parish church and 
his wife, the caretaker of St. George’s Church Schools, who occupy one of these 
cottages, have already let their windows for £72, it would be a cruel injustice 
that their present employer and landlord should dismiss and eject them merely 
that he may raise a larger sum for his so-called charitable purposes. 

Last Sunday Canon Eyton gave notice that several hundred pounds were 
required to pay for the new organ at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and suggested 
that probably his congregation might like to see the procession on the 22nd of 
June and pay off this debt at the same time. He said he was willing to arrange 
for seats on the roof of the church to witness the procession, the price of which 
would vary from one to five guineas each, He left it to the congregation to 
decide whether or not the suggestion should be adopted, but he intimated that 
the money to pay for the organ he must have. 

London is threatened with a serious interruption of its vehicular traffic. 
This time the reason will not be found in a cab or omnibus drivers’ strike, such 
as have caused great inconvenience in former years, but it will have the same 
effect on the traffic. Nearly 3000 farriers employed throughout the metropolis 
threatened to come out on strike unless a demand for an increase of wages 
was complied with by the employers. The bicyclist may look forward with 
equanimity to such an event, and career gaily along the deserted streets, but the 
aged and infirm will have to fall back on the pre- Victorian sedan chair as a means 
of locomotion. 

Since its institution in 1893, the Datly Telegraph Cup, which is given for 
route marching, has been one of the most coveted trophies in military com- 
petitions. This year an especially handsome cup has been offered to mark the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Queen. The trophy is a massive two-handled cup and 
cover, measuring 27in. high, without the ebony stand, and contains 198o0z. 
of silver. It is from a design by the celebrated silversmith Paul Lamerie, whose 
work was so highly popular in the reign of George II. For the “ strap ” work 
of the original design, Messrs. Rowlands and Frazer, silversmiths and jewellers 
to the Queen and the Prince of Wales, 146, Regent Street, the makers of the 
cup, have substituted chaste and appropriate ornaments in the Italian Renaissance 
style, of which the effect is very fine. Round the body of the cup the floral 
emblems of the three kingdoms, the Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle, are gracefully 
entwined. On the front, commemorative of the year in which the cup is pre- 
sented, is a finely-executed medallion of Her Majesty in high relief. The portrait 
is surrounded by a wreath of oak and laurel leaves, tied at the base with a ribbon 
bearing the dates, ‘‘ 1837-1897.” The cover, which is a very striking piece of 
silversmith’s work, is surmounted by the admirably modelled and life-like figures 
of a guardsman and a volunteer in full marching order, the uniforms and equip- 
ment being correct in every detail, Standing on a polished ebony pedestal, the 
cup forms a piece of which the donors, the manufacturers, and the winners, may 
alike be proud. ; 
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ONDAY: I have bought a new tea-gown. It is an 
important event, and should have been written in 
large capital letters. It isin blue and white printed 

foulard of Chinese pattern and Chinese silk. It has a seam 
round the waist, the skirt being set into large tucks, while 
the bodice is decorated with a collar of Bruges lace falling with 
elaborate ends, displaying the throat in a V shape at the neck, 
and boasting sleeves with short puffs at the top tucked to the 
wrist, where they are ‘open to allow a lace frill to intrude over the 
hand. I am particularly pleased with its possession, because 
Nellie saw the model first and hesitated to buy it, and now 
grudges me its charms.: A tea-gown which combines in itself 
the advantages of a dress and those of a dressing-gown is a rare 


— 





A BLUE GLACE BLOUSE TRIMMED WITH ORIENTAL PASSEMENTERIE. 


bird. Another rare bird to-day is one that sets properly on to 
the open brimmed hat. I think the gentlemen or ladies who 
stuff birds do it without the slightest regard for their ultimate 
destination, and if you buy a bird in a shop—and, as I previously 
observed, a bird ina hat is worth two in a shop—you should have 
a keen eye to its shape, and the possible position it will be 
called upon to occupy. A large white bird I saw yesterday was 
stretching itself out with signal inelegance on a bunch of black 
currants, amidst a cloud ot black tulle which encircled a hat of 
biscuit-coloured straw. 

In Paris the flower hat is slowly but surely vanishing from 
recognition. For ordinary occasions the Panama variety is 
ubiquitous, trimmed with fluffy quills and birds and black velvet 
ribbon. For more festive occasions, hats of one colour, red, 
purple, cr hyacinth blue, ave to be seen, and these again will be 
trimmed with wings or ostrich feathers, while the bandeau 
beneath the brim, which is set very near the face at one side, 
shows, perhaps, a cluster of blossoms. The latest arrival into 
the artificial flower market is blue lobelia. A ruche of this on a 
blue hat draped with tulle is the most attractive example of 
the flower hat to be met at the moment. 

WepneEspay: To-night I went to ‘The Seats of the 
Mighty” to admire the dress Janet Steer wears as Madame Le 
Pompadour. ‘This is of white satin, with the front decorated 
with wonderful bows of satin, traced with diamonds. The 
paniers and bodice are made of a delightful shade of blue, 
obtrusively lined with pink, while silver tassels decorate the 
over-skirt on either side. Bunches of pink roses appear on the 
shoulders and on the hips beneath the paniers. 

Such a pretty style of dress this is, making the largest 
of waists look small. Why don’t we adopt it and cast aside 
from our affections the straighter outlines which we are delighted 





AN EMBROIDERED PINK SATIN DRESS WITH LACE SLEEVES. 
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A BLUE CLOTH COAT BOUND WITH WHITE. 


to honour to-day? Mrs. Tree’s gown of gold tissue, with its 
roseate petticoat, appealed to me very much, and I loved, with a 
love that was the doom of my own cloak, a little coat sitting 
near me in the stalls, made of a piece of Japanese embroidery on 
pale blue, with touches of vivid mauve in the design. This was 
lined with mauve and trimmed with black satin ribbon and 
yellow lace in a most effective fashion. It was worn by a pretty 
woman, who decorated her hair with a couple of outstretched 
diamond wings in the front and a diamond comb at the back. 
Not even the best of women are far above diamonds ! 

After the performance we went down to the Savoy to supper. 
The room was positively packed with persons clamouring for 
food, which they ultimately obtained under pleasant aspects. 
There was a very attractive party of women in our immediate 
vicinity, whose costumes interested us during the intervals to 
such an extent that the mere men who were with us resented our 
inattention. What appreciative person would not have been 
inattentive to masculine maunderings in full view of a dress with 
a skirt of white kilted chiffon, striped with broad glittering lines 
of coat-of-mail jet, the bodice being made of tucked chiffon and 
decorated with a berthe of real lace, fastened with pink roses at 
one side, and cut to overhang acorselet belt of the jet again. The 
other dress was no less attractive. It had a vivid scarlet skirt of 
chiffon kilted a so/cil and traced just below the waist and on the 
hips with steel sequins. The bodice was of pale pink chiffon 
also traced with the sequins. Inside the décolletage were a few 
folds of a still paler pink, and round the waist was a corselet of three 
shades of red ribbon. ‘ The woman must have been made of 
marble” who could have resisted mastering the details of such 
costumes as these for the mere pleasure of listening to two men 
who did not matter, discoursing about a play which they did not 
understand. Nothing irritates me so much as to hear. people 
delivering their opinions on the drama when these opinions do 
not happen to agree with mine. 

Tuurspay: The weather was too lovely to be ignored, so 
Essie, and Nellie, and I went to swallow gulps of it in the 
country. We left town on our bicycles at ten o'clock this 
morning, arriving at a beautiful spot in Surrey in time for 
lunch. And then we sat in a garden for hours, while Nellie 
urged aloud the joys of the independence of women, and 
anxiously watched the gate for the arrival of Tom by the after- 
noon train. Very regretfully I left those crchards of apple- 
blossom and came back to town and civilisation in time to meet 
the hairdresser and go out to dinner, where, as good luck ‘would 
have it, 1 met the M.P. who was the most prominent joy of my 
life last week, and listened while he talked to me seriously about 
Suffrage and Eviction Bills. I tried not to appear as idiotic as I 
am, answered not at all rather than vaguely, felt immeasurably 
small when I realised the narrowness of my interests, which are, 
after all, but bounded on the north by my coiffeur and on the 
south by my bootmaker. 


IN THE GARDEN. 





Photo., H.N. King, THE TERRACE, DRUMMOND CASTLE. 


Avenue Road, W. 


- TIE terrace garden is the place where, as a rule, flower-gardening is 
represented in its finest phase. An illustration of this feature in the 
gardens of Drummond Castle, Perthshire, the seat of the Earl of 

Ancaster, is given above. Of recent years flower-gardening has under gone a 

great and welcome change. Brilliant lines of formal beds, paltry vegetable 

mosaic, as uninteresting and unlovely as a builder’s yard, and coloured 
stones in place of blossom, have been swept away before the great revolution— 
an artistic and true way of planting English gardens. The writer of these notes 
will gladly help any reader of Counrry LIFE, whose garden still retains its 
hard lines and formal beds, to make it worthy of this land of flowers. 

THE SPANISH SCILLAS. 

The Scilla family adds colour to woodland and garden in early May. 
Many a dell and park is as blue as the summer sky from a thousand drooping 
Bluebells (S. nutans), which scent the wind with fragrance. As welcome as this 
in gardens is the Spanish Bluebell (S. campanulata), a vigorous, wonderfully 
free and graceful plant, like our wilding in expression, but with larger bells. — It 
will readily naturalise in grass, and loves partial shade, but is so strong that even 
in most unlikely spots it seems happy. There are several varieties of it, all of 
exquisite beauty, and not less strong than the species. Alba has flowers of 
purest white—a peerless gem of late spring—and a companion to it is Rosea, 
so named from its rosy colour—a soft and pleasing tint. The writer has seen 
these thriving in quite suburban gardens. 

VARIETIES OF OUR BLUEBELL. 

The Bluebell we know so well has many varieties, and we hope everyone 
who has an opportunity of naturalising one or more of them will think of these 
flowers of late spring and early summer. S. nutans alba at first might be 
considered the white S. campanula (Spanish Scilla), but its flowers are less starry, 
of greater substance, and carried on a stronger spike. It is a bulb we should not 
care to be without, nor the beautiful rosy form. A vaseful of these forms is 
before the writer, and those who enjoy dainty decorations for bow] or dinner-table 
should get many a charming colour scheme from the spikes of flower-bells. All 
are perfectly hardy and easy to grow. 

SELF-COLOURED TULIPS. 

The writer enjoyed a day lately amongst the late or self-coloured Tulips in 
the grounds of Messrs. Barr and Sons, at Long Ditton, Surbiton. A rare col- 
lection of the ‘* Darwin” kinds was in beauty, a name given to the selfs, which 
have all, however, come from that famous kind Gesneriana. We prefer the 
expressive name Late to Darwin, a name which signifies nothing. If space 
permitted, we should have liked to name the finest kinds, but a list will be sent 
to anyone desiring information about these sumptuous flowers of May, if ‘ Rules 
for correspondents ” are observed. 

THE SUMMER GARDEN. 

This is one of the most important periods of year as regards preparations for 
the outdoor display. Every plant to be used in the open air must be thoroughly 
hardened off, and this point is referred to again because so many failures can be 
directly attributed to want of sturdiness in the growth. | Expose everything now 
as much as possible to the air, covering at night, as, unfortunately, the time of 
sharp frosts is not over. Very tender plants, such as Castor Oil (Ricinus), 
Cannas, Plumbago, and similar things, must not be put out until early June. 

THE SUMMER SNOWFLAKE. 

There are two Snowflakes, the Snowflake of spring (Leucojum verum) and 
of summer (L. zstivum), both flowers of tender grace, like a large Snowdrop 
tipped with green. Both are happy in a well-drained border, and will live, too, 
at the foot of Apple trees, where Daffodils make pictures for artists to paint. It is in 
naturalising many of our fairest garden flowers that we see their true beauty. 

GARDEN IRISEs. 

The splendid family of Irises is fast coming into bloom, and none are more 
handsome than I. germanica, or German Flag, the big blue flower conspicuous 
now in small as well as large gardens. Few perennials are more vigorous and 
less concerned about their position. Pictures of intense colouring are made 
with the finest of this race, and everyone who intends to plant should see a 
collection in bloom. There are bad colours, dirty whites and dingy purples, 
which must be avoided. Pallida Dalmatica, Mme. Chereau, Queen of May, 
Victorine, Celeste, and Atropupurea are of rich beauty. The flowers are very useful 
for decorations, but if to be sent any distance must be gathered when about half open 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—With a view to assist our readers in 
gardening as much as possible, we shall be pleased to answer any questions 
addressed to us. A stamped envelope must be enclosed for reply. 








